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ABSTRACT 



This journal focuses or. organizational change within the 
community college and its reflection of social movement and institutional 
identity. The first article, "Organizational Change and the Community 
College," by John Stewart Levin, demonstrates hew change determines the 
character of the institution. "In Search of Vision and Values: The Minnesota 



Higher Education Merger, " by Steven Wallace, explores the historical content 
and possible implications of the 1990 's Minnesota Higher Education merger. 
"Shared Governance in California," by Kenneth B. White, questions the 
outcomes of California community colleges’ shared governance. "An 
Organizational Response to Welcoming Students of Color, " by Berta Vigil 
Laden, offers an organizational model for inviting Latino students into 
community colleges. "Making Sense of Organizational Change," by John Stewart 
Levin, provides explanations of generated change. "Managing Change: A Case 
Study in Evolving Strategic Management," by Linda Thor, Carol Scarafiotti, 
and Laura Helminski, presents an institution that alters practices to meet 
learner needs. "The Urban Community College in the Midst of Change," by J. 
Marie Pepicello and Marsha Hopkins, analyzes approaches to facilitating 
adaptive, interactive administrative behavior. "A Feminist Critique of 
Organizational Change in the Community College, " by Barbara Townsend and 
Susan Twombly, addresses current literature through a feminist perspective. 
"The Postmodern Challenge: Changing Our Community Colleges," by William 
Bergquist, compares community colleges with postmodern organizations and 
makes suggestions for improvement. The final article, "Sources and 
Information on Organizational Change in the Community College, " by Elizabeth 
Foote, provides an overview of ERIC literature, which includes models of 
organizational transformation, case studies, and strategies for change. ( YKH) 
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1. Organizational Change and the Community College 1 

John Stewart Levin 

Organizational change in the community college requires multiple per- 
spectives and is viewed in this chapter as a process that helps determine the 
character of the institution. 

1 . In Search of Vision and Values: The Minnesota 5 

Higher Education Merger 
Steven Wallace 

This chapter explores the historical context of the Minnesota higher educa- 
tion merger of the 1990s and suggests some possible implications. 

3. Shared Governance in California 19 

Kenneth R. White 

Shared governance in California's community colleges continues to he a 
focus of debate and discussion, and the outcomes are not consistent with 
intentions for system and institutional change. 

4. An Organizational Response to Welcoming Students of Color 31 

Bella Vigil Laden 

This chapter offers a case study of an organizational model for inviting 
Latino students into the California community colleges, and reports on the 
positive outcomes for these students. 

5 . Making Sense of Organizational Change 43 

John Stewart Levin 

Organizational change is viewed through organizational members' explana- 
tions of externally and internally generated change. 

6. Managing Change: A Case Study in Evolving 55 

Strategic Management 

Linda Thor, Carol Searafintti, Laura Hehninski 

This chapter presents the case of an institution that aligns itself with the 
needs of learners by deliberately altering organizational values and practices. 

7. The Urban Community College in the Midst of Change 67 

/. Marie TepinJIo. Manila Hopkins 

Colleges in urban settings arc at the center of rapid changes and lace unique 
challenges. This chapter analyzes approaches to facilitating administi ,ui\ e 
behavior that is adaptive and interactive. 
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8. A feminist Critique of Organizational Change in the 
Community College 
Be ubaxi K. Townsend. Susan B. Twombly 

Through a feminist perspective, this chapter addresses current literature on 
organizational change and leadership in the community college 

0. The Postmodern Challenge: Changing Our Community Colleges 87 
William flerge/uisf 

This chapter views the community college as a postmodern organization, 
suggesting alterations required for institutional survival. 

10. Sources and Information on Organizational Change in the 90 

Community College 
lilizubrth Foote 

In an overview of the current URIC' literature, this chapter provides exam- 
ples ol successful models ol organizational transformation, and presents a 
variety ol case studies and strategies for change. 
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Organizational Change and the 
Community College 

John Stewart Levin 



Organizational change is both muinlaceied and complex. Levy and Merry 
i W8W suggest that organizational change has several discrete characteristics, 
such as alteration to organizational purpose and alteration to organizational 
processes. These characteristics tdentily or classify the nature or type of change 
in an organization. Others look to the forces or sources of change lhat affect 
organizations (for example. Lie Her. W82\ treating the organization as an object 
on which action is taken And those attempting to influence practitioners bv 
guiding them through change processes view organizational change as a strat- 
egy to help the organization adapt to its environment — for example, justifying 
managerial behaviors in leading organizational nciion. 

Too often, higher education literature, especially community college lit- 
erature. focuses on change as a panacea lor oroblems or as a synonym for inno- 
vation. suggesting that change has positive qualities and few negative ones. 
Although this perspective can be supported by empirical evidence, there is also 
a need for perspectives o! change lhat suggest greater complexity and conflict 
than eases of excmplaiy practice In this volume, several sides of organizational 
change in the community college are depicted so that practitioners and schol- 
ars can gain a more comprehensive view of organizational behaviors. 

What ties these various perspectives together? I suggest that these per- 
spectives depend on viewers' understandings of the community college and 
then definition of its identity as an institution. The purposes of the institu- 
tion, the meaning of its behaviors and actions, and us public social and edu- 
cational roles constitute its identity, fh.it identity is the basis on which 
we — practitioners and observers — understand and explain organizational 
change Those who accept the idetilin id the community college as a socially 
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transforming insmuuon will m lurn see and articulate change in the organi- 
zation in the social transformation context, observing, lor example, that the 
principle ot access to education is practiced by community colleges and 
results in the provision of opportunities to millions of people. Thus, altering 
organizational structures to serve the ends of access is not only to be expected 
but also to be praised by those who connect the identity of the community 
college to access 

In this volume, there are numerous understandings of the community col- 
lege. 1'here are both bleak views of governance and management and opti- 
mistic views about college responsiveness to community needs. Through 
descriptions of organizational actions in the form of organizational change, we 
are able to see the multiple identities of the community college. 

I nuke the assumption that the essential nature of the community college. 
Us identiiv, is embedded m what u does' in its actions and change processes. 

I bus, the organizations responses to external stimuli, ns adaptation to its envi- 
ronment. the behaviors ol us members, and the social and political dynamics 
in and surrounding the institution are expressions ol organization and efforts 
to not only maintain but also reproduce its identity. In short, the actions of the 
community college arise livm us identity and express its identity. 

li we assume that organizations are living entities, or at least composed of 
living beings, then as living systems change, movement, even a stale of flux, is 
a given: organizational behaviors are not static, behaviors beget actions, and 
actions translate into change. Change ma\ he the product ol tensions between 
oppositions, as in Marxist or neo-Marxist theory, or it may be the product ol 
organizational maintenance or sell-reproduction (Morgan, Organiza- 

tions are not static: they change, metaphorically growing, expanding, con- 
tracting, and eventually dying. And what they do in all ol these processes is 
define and express themselves, by their actions they are known. 

What, then, arc community colleges? Unlike four-year colleges and uni- 
versities. community colleges are nontraditional or uniradittonal: they do not 
even adhere to their own traditions (Cohen and Brawer. N8dh The\ make and 
remake themselves. 

The efforts of community colleges to don the garb ol traditional organi- 
zations, especially those entrenched in the historical and the symbolic, are des- 
tined to alter the dress code. Take, for example, shared governance m 
California community colleges (sec Chapter Three). Reflective of a collegial 
and historical environment, shared governance stands on the assumption of a 
community of scholars (.Goodman, ldb2), an idealized image of the academy. 
Such an image is unspoiled by adversarial relations of collective bargaining or 
by political conflicts in a pluralistic environment. But the idealized image does 
not last long in the community college. Not only is the institution affected by 
shared governance, but also the concept of shared governance itself is trans- 
tormed: shared governance in California community colleges looks nothing 
like a community of scholars; instead, conflict and adversarial relations have 
seized the day (see Chapter Three). ^ 
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The community college, hoih institution and movement, ri oi only alters 
itself lo aciapi and survive hut also adopts what is not itself to incorporate the 
new, integrating other with self. Shared governance is acquired from four-year 
colleges and universities. Total Quality Management and corporate mergers are 
Ixnrowcd from business, and muliiculturaitsm is adopted from national and 
international social movements (sec Chapters Four and Six). Because of its very 
nature, including responsiveness, open access lor students, unicameral gover- 
nance {one domain of authority), and untraditionahty, the community college 
is an institution of choice not only for a large sector ol the college population 
hut also as a target for social and economic policy, such as the Clinton admin- 
istration's weifarc-to-work and workforce policies. The multiple lunciions and 
hroad mission of ihe community college have no doubt made the institution 
susceptible to change as well as a receptacle oi educational l rends, from learn- 
ing paradigms to assessment movements. This predisposition to change also 
shows us ihai broad social movements and national and regional cultures are 
part ol the communuv colleges environment. The several striking features of 
the community college, including iis characteristic ol internalizing its envi- 
ronment. may indeed be pari ol the borderless world of postmodern organi- 
zations {see Chapter Nine). This does not mean, however, that the community 
college is susceptible lo identity loss, but rather that its responsive and adap- 
tive qualities, its malleability and its proclivity to embrace practice not theory, 
action not reflection, are delining features oi its identity 

What. then, is not acceptable lo the community college? At what point 
will it refuse to bend, and maintain if not its traditions then its habits and val- 
ues? First, the community college cannot be ahead of the pack. Although it can 
mcorporaic trends, it docs not set them. Perhaps the institution as described 
by Pepicello and Hopkins {Chapter Seven) is more a mirror ol society than a 
lamp that illuminates the way. Although the institution possesses democratic 
and socialist features — for example, its emphasis on equality of opportunity — 
it does not adopt a radical or ant icapi tal ist ic position, such as an approach 
taken by socialist feminists to eliminate gender oppression {see Chapter Fight). 
This suggests that although change is a defining characteristic of the commu- 
nity college, the change is neither revolutionary nor deep enough to challenge 
the values of the organizations members or constituents. In this sense, the 
community college acts and changes in accord w ith its identity, and organiza- 
tional changes arc elaborations of that identity This may explain why the Min- 
nesota higher education merger is viewed as a catastrophe by Wallace {Chapter 
Two), because such a change is not consistent with either Wallace's or his Min- 
nesota colleagues' understandings of the community college. The same could 
be said lor White (Chapter I luce) and his denunciation of shared governance 
in California. 

We are not necessarily experiencing a sea change, a radical transformation 
of the institution. But perhaps we are observing a clear picture ol the commu- 
nity college: the kind of institution it is, both untraditional and social as well 
as educational, and its foremost characteristics of adaptability and dynamism. 

J 
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Ah a living system, the community college nets and changes in order to express 
its nature and to survive. 

The follow ing chapters express this identity through exploration ol orga- 
nizational change. They look at change through a variety ol lenses: through 
managerial actions, through state system policy and actions, through institu- 
tional elleetson minority students, through the understandings of a large cross 
section of institutional members, and through feminist and postmodern frame- 
works. We can certainly learn from these explorations that the community col- 
lege is a complicated institution with its behaviors suh|eci to a variety ol 
interpretations, and ns actions tied to ns multiple purposes, rules, and con- 
stituents. 
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In Search of Vision and Values: The 
Minnesota Higher Education Merger 

5fmm W'cil /cur 



Al midnight on July 1 , UWn. die highly regarded Minnesota Uumniunu\ C.ol- 
lege System slipped quietly into history. With n, Minnesota's State University 
and leeh.nieal College systems lapsed into die same statutory nonexistence. In 
their place emerged the controversial new megasystem. ' the Minnesota Stale 
Colleges and Universities tMnSCUV 

Judith Eaton, the lirsi chancellor ol MnSCU. called the new system "the 
most important experiment in higher education today" It is hard not to he 
struck by the extremity of the developments in Minnesota, a state once recog- 
nized as a leader in progressive, high-quality education. While most businesses 
in America are pursuing a course of decentralization and detnassilication, Min- 
nesota chose to create one ol the largest educational organizations in higher 
education history. What mav make this "experiment" both important and rel- 
evant to community college practitioners across the country is ils seductive 
potential lor replication in other states Accordingly, it is important to consider 
the implications of the restructuring oi higher education in Minnesota. 

Whether perceived ns an episodic local anomaly or a trend indicator 
with broad implications, the Minnesota higher education merger provides a 
substantive and revealing ease study relative to the effect of radical higher 
education policy implemented through legislative mandate The conditions 
and tensions that gave rise to tins extreme “experiment" are found in pan or 
m whole in many states, if not the majority. Indeed, the con 'uned forces of 
fiscal limitations, passion for educational retorm. and concerns about the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness ol higher education have m several states resulted 
m extraordinary legislative responses over wlvch higher educators have had 
lu tic influence The large number of merger-related inquiries received by 
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Minnesota legislators horn policymakers m other Mates indicates the poten- 
tial lor further such developments. 

It is reasonable to expect that every state ill in some manner reconsider 
the organization and effectiveness ol its higher education system in the near 
luturc. I his assessment led Minnesota to the arguably valid conclusion that the 
structure ol the states higher education resources was ripe for improvement as 
the new global information age begun to emerge. It may be true that the tradi- 
tionally glacial pace o! change m institutions of higher education would have 
been unlikely to produce satisfactory transformation without some harm ol 
substantial stimulation, t he question m Minnesota, therefore, was not whether 
to realign higher education with emerging environmental conditions but how 
to manage public higher education policy in a manner that would improve 
programs lor students constructively and ellectively. One olten-exprcssed view 
was that although merget mighi repiesent a viable approach, the form ol 
merger implemented was \cry wrong lor Minnesota I his chapter w ill address 
the evolution and the most Mgnihcani implications of the recent merge! ol 
higher education stems m Minnesota 

Historical Background 

Minnesota has an interesting lustoi\ m the development and management ol Us 
higher education resources. Oommunitv colleges, lor example. have been 
'merged" belore. Ihe Minnesota C ommunity College System was formed in 
NM through a last-minute amendment ion h " that allordcd oleomargarine the 
legal authority to be yellow msicad of white Originally developed as the post- 
secondary extensions ol local school districts, the' state’s twenty-one "|uiuor' col- 
leges were created lor the pnmaiy purpose ol pnwidmg lower-division education 
io university-bound students, (iwr time. Minnesota community colleges broad- 
ened their missions to become the more comprehensive institutions character- 
istic of their counterparts across the country. The existence ol a .significant 
Technical College system limited, however, the lull evolution of the career edu- 
cation component on many campuses Consequently, many community colleges 
m Minnesota were not able to achieve the desirable balance between liberal arts 
and technical education programs. Ultimately, one ol the most significant 
processes ol the i L )05 merger was to address this situation in several ways. 

Minnesota's origm.it stale universities began as "normal'’ schools that 
evolved from teachers colleges to state colleges to slate universities. Tradi- 
tionally, the seven institutions of the Minnesota Slate University System were 
highly autonomous. Shortly belore the mergci, the system launched an eflon 
to establish a comprehensive urban university serving the populous Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul area without coordination with the other higher education 
systems. The autonomy and independent style of the stale universities made 
them dilkcull candidates for merger. 

The immediate effect of the higher education merger was the most pro- 
found, however, on Minnesota's thirty-five technical colleges. Created by school 
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districts throughout the state, technical colleges began as vocational schools 
and experienced many title changes before being designated by the legislature 
as technical “colleges" in 1990. Operating on a noncredit, clock-hour basis 
without (except in a few' cases') accreditation as .nstitutions of higher educa- 
tion, the new colleges struggled with the myriad of challenges attendant on 
changing a vocational school into a more traditional collegiate form. Long 
sequences of continuous instruction were broken into discrete courses, credit 
equivalencies were established, and all technical colleges pursued accredita- 
tion through the North Central Association. They remained, however, under 
the statutory and governance authority of their parent school districts until the 
effective date of the higher education merger, although many operated joint 
career programs with neighboring community colleges. 

The University of Minnesota, the states five-campus land-grant university, 
was not included in the merger because of its autonomy under the states con- 
stitution. Indeed, the inclusion of the University of Minnesota in the higher 
education merger was not even given serious consideration. As a resuh, the 
structure of public higher education in Minnesota changed abrupt!)' from tour 
systems of various sizes wit h relatively focused missions to two very large mul- 
tifaceted systems. 

The new MnSCU system began on July 1 , 1995. with sixiy-threc colleges 
and universities, including a university campus in Akita, Japan, and a total 
enrollment of 156,000 students. The governor appointed a fifteen-member 
statewide board to operate the new system and formed a new central system 
oflicc from employees of the three former system ollices. Because Minnesota's 
colleges and universities have never been under the authority of local boards 
of trustees and have never received direct xm from local property taxes, 
the merger had no effect in these areas. 

Why Merge? 

The most frequently asked and hotly debated question throughout the intro- 
duction and early implementation of the higher education merger was simply, 
'\Yhy ? " Strangely, no clear answer ever emerged. The precipitating cause and 
attendant vision for the merger must therefore be inferred from its historical 
antecedents. Factors specific to Minnesota came to internet in the early 1990s 
with the more universal legislative concerns about higher education's cost, 
accountability, responsiveness, relevance, and other issues of performance. 

For many years prir t o merger. Minnesota legislators received periodic 
complaints from students and parents regarding the transferability of credit 
between higher education systems. Although objective analysis indicated that 
the vast majority of actual transfer problems resulted from unaccredited tech- 
nical colleges, legislators, reacting to ihe surface value of the complaints, con- 
cluded that the problems were caused hv the structure of higher education 
and the unwillingness ol the systems to cooperate Merger, therefore, appeared 
to he an attractive solution to the “transler problem.” In actuality, transfer 
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practices among accredited colleges and universities were comparatively good 
The introduction of the Minnesota Transfer Curriculum in 1<W4. independent 
of the merger, made significant further improvements m mtersystem transfer. 
Nonetheless, as perception is reality, legislators continued to react to the anec- 
dotal evidence of a transfer problem Ultimately, the need to improve transfer 
became the only substantive cause for merger widely articulated by policy 
leaders. The identification of transfer as the precipitating cause of reform led 
many higher educators to conclude that merger was “a dramatic solution to a 
nonexistent problem " 

Another driving lorce in the interest in merger was concern over a fairly 
high level ol mtersystem competition. The competition among ctillereni types 
of institutions was fueled hv enrollment-driven funding in the context of 
diminishing state investment m higher education. As Minnesota decreased its 
proportion ot resources invested in higher edueation, colleges and universities 
competed more openly for students This led some policy leaders to conclude 
that the structure of higher education was causing inappropriate and wasteful 
institutional behaviors at a lime when the public demanded more collabora- 
tion and cost efficiency from the governmental sector. 

These and other concerns reached critical mass m l<3b| with the intro- 
duction oi the higher education merger hill m the Minnesota state senate. The 
bill was authored by the powerful senate ma|onty leader and supported by key 
senate leaders. Although controversial, the merger hill passed in the senate 
without significant conceptual compromise The state house ol representatives, 
however |omed the emphatic opposition from higher educators and students 
by rejecting the proposed merger. A house/senaie conference committee bat- 
tled over the issue until literally the last minutes of the legislative session. Pres- 
sured hv a constitutional deadline for adjournment and the senate's credible 
threat to withhold approval ol the omnibus higher education funding bill for 
the next biennium, the house of representatives grudgingly acceded to the sen- 
ate position, and the merger ol Minnesota's higher education systems became 
law. Tremendous residual anger among house members regarding both the 
elleets and the process of the merger led lo at least three major attempts to 
repeal the law over the next four years. The senate was successful m defeating 
each repeal movement, and the merger became effective on July 1 , 1 003. with 
no subsequent legislative resistance. 

Three characteristics of the success ol this sweeping relorm initiative are 
interesting The first is the absence ot any clear precipitating cause; the second, 
the lack ol any substantial constituency other man a very small number ol 
powerful legislators sup|->o rung the change; and the third, the virtual absence 
ol any clear vision ol how the new svsiem should opeiate and what outcomes 
it would he expected to achieve. Combined with the extreme lack of enthusi- 
asm among the newly merged colleges and universities, these conditions pre- 
sented the leadership ol the new MnSUU system with extraordinary challenges. 

Ironic all v. compelling just 1 heat 10ns lor changes m the structure and oper- 
ation of higher education existed but were not well arucula.ed. One such ratio- 
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nalc lor change, lor example, lay m the fuel i hat the liuec large systems oper- 
ating independently required costly and redundant administrative functions 
that drew resources away Irom services to students. Also, very significant and 
count erproductive funding inequities existed as an undesirable result of long- 
standing political competition among the systems. In addition, Minnesota's 
unspoken public policy of disinvestment in higher education had rendered 
tiny but autonomous institutions, some with enrollment as small as four hun- 
dred students t full-time equivalency \ financially unsustainable. There was the 
broader question of how a state with only TA million residents could justify 
the operation ol a sixty-ciglu-campus public higher education system Addi- 
tionally. valid concerns coulu have been raised about the appropriateness of 
the three separate systems pursuing independent priorities and agendas m the 
absence ot constructive and concerted direction. These and ic...n\ othei dilh- 
c ult issue- led to legitimate imeiest in structural relorm. although not. m the 
view oi many what actual!) occurred in Minnesota. 

Transition to the Merger 

The transition to the merger was an exceeding!) traumatic period ior Min- 
nesota higher education Between the passage of the merger law in 140) and 
tlie statutory implementation ol the merger in 140 =) the new system was 
expected to lorm in parallel with the continued operations ol the three exist- 
ing systems. An initial board was formed, and two successive interim chan- 
cellors were employed. Very little was accomplished in the lust three years ol 
this period, leaving an extraordinarily large and complex body ol work to lie 
done m insulftcient nine just prior to the merger. T he second interim chan- 
cellor. who served up to the date of the merger, struggled with broad resistance 
Irom colleges and universities, the lack of clear legislative intent, and contin- 
ued efforts to repeal the merger Students were increasing!) vocal in express- 
ing their concerns about the purpose, value, and effects of the merger T he new 
hoard experienced not only the usual formative ditticuliy hut also evident divi- 
sions ol allegiance, as half of the members continued to serve on the boards ol 
the three existing systems. Posters and buttons eventually appeared on cam- 
puses asserting. "A hilhou dollars deserves a plan!, in reference to the states 
biennial subsidy ol a new system that appeared directionless. 

itovcrnaiuc processes m the new system during the piemeigei pound 
were difficult . 1 he absence o{ a clear vision and reasonable performance expec- 
tations lor the new system icsulted m significant ambiguity ol purpose and 
direction. Tins problem was exacerbated bv the nearly universal resistance oi 
those being merged. Tensions reached the boiling point as the second iiuctim 
cTuncelloi worked unsuccessfully to wrest control Iroir. the three existing sys- 
tems and to implement substantive changes pnoi to the merger 

One o! the most daunting issues of the metger transition was ihe statu- 
toiy process ol transition itself According to the law. in a single instant at mid- 
night on July 1. |40x the C.ommunttv College, technical College, and Mate 
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University systems were to cease to exist and ail authority was to be transferred 
to the new system. Thus, during the premerger period the new hoard and sys- 
tem administration had the enormous responsibility of building a massive new 
organization without any authority over the existing systems. As this situation 
evolved, it came to look more and more like the transition of Hong Kong from 
Great Britain to China. Rising tensions were exacerbated toward the end of this 
period as the interim chancellor demanded the "loan" ol increasing numbers 
of administrators from the three existing systems. The resultant conflicts of 
accountability and locally damaged the operational and organizational elfec- 
tivencss of all three s\ stems to an increasing extent. 

These conditions prevailed on July 1, 1935. when all authority transferred 
to the new system Only on the arrival of luduh Eaton, the new system's first 
continuing chancellor, in mid-August of 1995, did a measure of order and 
direction begin to emerge. Ultimately, the effectiveness ol this initial leader 
would prove to he a needed eorrectivc in a highly ehaoiic situation 



Effects of the Merger 

Hie beginning of the new swem was marked by significant contusion, con- 
flict, paralysis, and financial distress. Even the naming of the newsvsiem was 
complicated by the fact that people were pronouncing the acronym for the 
Minnesota Slate Colleges and Universities as “Ml SC VP thence the lowercase 
n in MnSCUV In private, cynical participants suggested that MnSCU actually 
stood lor Mmcesotans Seeking Chaos and Upheaval." Much of the initial dif- 
ficulty resulted horn partly implemented initiatives from the era ol the second 
interim chancellor and the abrupt, awkward integration ol board members, 
senior administrators, and central office staff from the three former systems. 
That the new system began with three sets of distinct and often incompatible 
policies and operating procedures complicated mailers. Even more difficult 
was the existence o! three separate sets of loimer systemwide funding pools 
subject to dramatically different allocation processes and substantial di! Terences 
in the level of funding available lor similar programs. 

‘significant problems refilled from the fact that the ow nership of all tech- 
nical colleges transferred from the local school districts to the State of Min- 
nesota. and technical colleges became pan oT a state agency through their 
inclusion in the new MnSCU system. Asa result, then local faboi contracts, 
facilities agreements, and administrative service arrangements were either 
invalidated or placed in short-term, interim status. 

The biggest difficulty, howewi. occulted because the legislature refused to 
provide the funding ’vquuvd to implement the mandate o! the merger. Although 
presented with compelling evidence that a minimum of an additional S60 mil- 
lion w. ( v required to integrate the three lot met systems without significant 
adverse consequences, the legislature actually tcdiued funding lor the new sys- 
tem l he insufficiency ol uil'utlly needed resources sharply elevated the levels 
ol stress, protectionism, ami organizational dysfunction within the new system. 

10 
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The polt lies of the new system became ever more pronounced. Some lead- 
ers from ihc iliree different types of institutions maneuvered for advantage as 
the administration and board of the new system struggled to work through a 
seemingly endless at ray of diverse and complex issues. Attempts to maintain 
the segregation of funding streams and attendant variances in allocation levels 
were r. along the most prominent activities. Soon, however, the increasing lack 
of mission differentiation among the three types of institutions became one of 
the most substantive challenges to the organizational integrity of the new sys- 
tem as technical colleges sought the authority to confer the associate degree 
and community colleges pursued an interest in the baccalaureate degree. 

The most visible early effect of the merger came in the form of institu- 
tional consolidations. Many communities in Minnesota had a community col- 
lege and a technical college in close proximity if not in shared facilities, 
hollowing an initiative of the second interim chancellor, the MnSCl' board 
began to consolidate these campuses into single, more comprehensive com- 
munity and technical colleges. Because the consolidating institutions had dra- 
matically different labor contracts, business practices, policies, and missions, 
these “mini merge rs" had a staggering effect on the institutions involved. 

Implications of the Merger 

Although many characteristics ol the Minnesota highei education merger are 
anomalous and situation-specific, many implications are relevant to commu- 
nity colleges across the country. In the mam, these implications dettve from 
omnipresent political considerations, either active or latent, in most parts of 
die count tv. In Minnesota these considerations combined to reach critical mass 
in the form of a radical experiment. In this process, the following forces likely 
shaped outcomes. 

Passion for Reform. 1 he passion lor reform is often fueled and legit- 
imized by t he corporate view of organizational change held by policy leaders. 
Intrinsic to this view is the invalid assumption that concepts and methods 
effective in the restructuring of business cntiiies are equally applicable to insti- 
tutions of higher education. Accordingly, there is strong commitment to apply- 
ing successful business models in the quest for education reform. A fatal flaw 
in this approach, however, is a destructive lack of appreciation for the unique 
qualities, norms, and protocols of academic organizations and their distinctive 
cultures. Consequently, the policies ol educational reform are susceptible to 
the misapplication ol tools that prove to be entirely ineffective and disruptive 
in otherwise legitimate efforts to advance the quality of academic institutions 
_ r his phenomenon was strongly evident in the Minnesota higher educa- 

non merger Fueled by strong criticism from a lew prominent business leaders 

k u he perceived a need foi reform in education generally legislators became 
enamored with mergei as a vehicle for higher education rclurm. Accordingly, 
easily obtained cost ellu ieiKies and improved executive management were 
seen as inevitable lesuhs of merger. 
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The most serious consequences of iliis passion for reform were tenden- 
cies 10 disregard the intense emphasis on human resources and the inherent 
labor relations complexity in higher education. Not only do Minnesota colleges 
and universities spend 75 to 80 percent ol their resources on compensation, 
but also their labor contracts are negotiated by powerful unions on a statewide 
basis. Resulting from an ultimately problematic effort to reduce opposition 
from organized labor, the merger law guaranteed the continued membership 
and authority of existing bargaining units. This shortsighted solution did not 
anticipate the eventual necessity for the structure of bargaining units to evolve 
to fit the needs of the new merged organization. The result became an increas- 
ingly dysfunctional labor environment wherein the most expensive resources 
of colleges and universities functioned under terms misaligned with important 
operating requirements. 

Seduction of Merger. The passion ior radical reform finds easy expres- 
sion m simplistic solutions such as merger. The decisive and dramatic flair of 
merger may be seductive to legislators inclined to “drive-by" policymaking. 
The equivalent of an organizational development sound bile, merger attracts 
the support or those more interested in achieving big change fast than in deal- 
ing with the hundreds of critical issues involved in actually improving organi- 
zational effectiveness in the interests of students 

Ambiguity of Vision, Rationality would dictate ihat a radical organiza- 
tional change that aflects the education of thousands of students and involves 
the expenditure of hundreds of millions ol dollars per year would he grounded 
in a clear vision of the purposes, advantages, and expected outcomes. Unfor- 
tunately. this was not nearly the case in Minnesota. The passion for relorm and 
the seduction of merger as a quick and simple solution eclipsed essential con- 
siderations in the formation of the new system. Policymakers in other states 
may naturally employ a more analytical and visionary approach to the 
improvement of their higher education resources. They may. however, fail sim- 
ilarly to take the time to become clear on the results they seek and proceed 
with policy m the absence of a guiding vision. 

Misapplication of Business Models. Some Minnesota legislators seemed 
to be lulled into false complacency by the commonplace nature of mergers anti 
acquisitions in the private sector. I he implicit belief seemed to he. “Mergers 
are done all the lime. They are noi that big a deal. They seem to work really 
well. That perception is contradicted, however, by the actual experience of 
businesses and higher education institutions that have been part of complex 
mergers. Corporate merger experts who worked with higher education lead- 
ers during the implementation ol the Minnesota higher education merger indi- 
cated that most corporate mergers are highly traumatic and fail to achieve the 
expected outcomes. They pointed out that none of the key elements in suc- 
cessful mergers — such as clear vision, effective planning, strategic investment, 
inclusive decision making — were applied in the Minnesota higher education 
merger, and they expiesied concc rn about what they saw developing in Min- 
nesota. 
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Significantly, the higher education merger proved to be even more diffi- 
cult ;o implement successfully than many corporate mergers. This resulted 
from the absence of a central organizing principle able to serve as a focal point 
for integration and organizational development. In the corporate world, the 
interest in profit provides such a focal point. The nature of higher education 
institutions, on the contrary, precludes the identification of a central organiz- 
ing principle that can be easily defined and measured. Even had student 
achievement become the focal point of a higher education merger, it would 
have been extraordinarily difficult to define and measure student learning 
given the enormous programmatic diversity, ranging from vocational diploma 
programs to the graduate degrees, offered by MnSCU institutions. This diver- 
sity militates against the easy integration of organizational elements. 

Mythical Savings. The commonly held perception that academic orga- 
nizations are top-heavy with an excessive number of highly paid administra- 
tors may lead policymakers to the questionable belief that cost savings are 
avoidable through merger. Although eagerly anticipated, this did not prove to 
lie tile case in the Minnesota higher education merger. The considerable finan- 
cial co' Mrainis over the several years prior to the merger had already reduced 
administrative expenditures to minimum levels. Additional cost efficiencies 
were therefore available only through the abandonment of necessary adminis- 
trative I unctions. This was generally not a realistic option. When the expected 
reduction in administrative personnel did not occur, policy leaders viewed this 
result as proof of the alleged self-protective tendencies of administrators and 
evidence of t licit unwillingness to reduce administrative costs to more rea- 
sonable levels 

Other forms of anticipated cost savings failed to materialize as well. Few 
small programs were closed as a result of the merger, and no campuses were 
shut down. In fact, the new system quickly adopted a commitment to main- 
taining all existing campuses to quell accelerating political backlash from con- 
cerned rural legislators. The desired economy of scale benefits did not occur 
due to the geographical dispersion of stand-alone institutions that continued 
to oporto much as they always had. 

Ironically, the merger turned out to he a very expensive endeavor. A look 
at the economic dynamics of corporate mergers would have revealed this 
almost inevitable effect. Very significant costs were incurred in bringing the 
technical colleges into state government, reorganizing operations, developing 
new business practices, and creating new information systems. The governor 
and many legislators refused, however, to accept these costs as necessary and 
pro\ tiled appropriations consistent with the errant premise that a merged orga- 
nization requites fewer resources. This unwillingness to strategically invest in 
the success of the merger combined with the great inefficiencies attendant to 
the implementation of the merger senously destabilized the new higher edu- 
cation system. 

Post-traumatic Shock. Consideration must he given to how the employ- 
ees of merged institutions will react to and fee! about significant and abrupt 
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organizational change. Although the technical act of the merger occurred in a 
single instant, the resultant traumatic impact was split into two phases arrayed 
m sequence much like Flizabeth Rubier- Ross's stages of death and dying. Prior 
to the merger, anticipatory trauma occurred as reactions such as denial and 
bargaining Jailed to change the course of the states new higher education pol- 
icy I he event of the merger was dominated primarily by feelings and expres- 
sions of anger. The most significant phase, however, was i he period 
immediately following the effective date of the merger. In this time, anger 
transformed rather quickly to grief as the three former systems, in which peo- 
ple were heavily invested, were quickly stripped of their identity, traditions, 
and long-established practices A wave of great hut relatively pointless nostal- 
gia swept over higher educators as the comfortable and familiar gave way to 
the chaotic and uncertain. 

One oi the first victims of the merger was collaboration. Collaboration 
between higher educators and legislators broke down because of angci and 
trust rat ion attendant to the eady implementation of the merger. Unexpectedly, 
collaboration among presidents and their institutions began to diminish as col- 
legia! groups were abandoned and institutional cooperation devolved to coin- 
petition as the threatening confusion of the merger began to dominate the 
environment A wave of resignations followed as a number o! highly regarded 
education leaders lelt Minnesota lor colleges and universities in other stales. 

One of the most unfortunate effects of organizational upheaval is the 
extent lo which energy ts drawn away from essential purposes to dealing with 
change. Parly in the Minnesota higher education merger, this translated to inat- 
tention to student needs and interests. The statewide student associations from 
the three former systems had opposed the merger from the beginning and 
became ever more critical as they received little attention in merger planning 
and implementation. Ironically, students — the putative object oi (he merger — 
generally became increasingly alienated. This situation was not addressed until 
halfway through the second year ol the merger, when the new chancellor 
secured board support for the systems first strategic plan, which earned the 
theme. “Pulling Students First " 

Culture Shock. The ahsence of thorough consideration hv legislators ol 
the potential effects of the merger law was also expressed as an insensitivity to 
the significant cultural differences of the three former systems. Although it was 
never articulated, the simplistic view that “higher education is higher educa- 
tion" served to mask the difficulties to be encountered with forced integration 
Actually, the three systems could hardly have bail more different organizational 
cultures. The technical colleges' origin as the post -secondary vocational exten- 
sion ol high schools had kept them separate from the higher education com- 
munity. Consequt nth, traditional collegiate issues such as accreditation, faculty 
scholarship, course articulation, and general education were not a significant 
part of their culture. At the other end of the “ academic food chain," the stale 
umveisiltes had a culture of great autonomy and self-determination. Then 
interactions with the other two systems had. historically, been in the form of 
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dictating standards lor course transfer and upper division admission. As in 
most universities. lower-division general education and associate degree pro- 
grams were not a predominating interest. Squarely in the middle, communit) 
colleges were, at the point of the merger, already embroiled in a cultural irans- 
lorniation Irom their original junior college eharaeter to becoming more com- 
prehensive institutions. The new and unfamiliar cultural dynamics of the 
merged system added strain and destabiliz.it ion to this already difficult process. 
The most extteme cultural collision, however, occurred m the consolidations 
ol technical and community colleges, which had historically been competitors 
that had spent years differentiating their missions and organizational cultures. 

The culture shock that resulted Irom forcing these three very different 
i\ pes ol institutions together was profound, l:\pressions of bitter professional 
dissatisfaction were encountered frequently, particularly among faculty. Many 
- higher education professionals described the first year ol the merger as the 
worst ot their career, even when the\ had peisonally experienced no signifi- 
cant loss Their heightened feelings of discontent came, rather, from their neg- 
ative experiences with cultural changes. Although u is impossible to measure 
the cllcci of culture shock on the academic quality ol colleges, there is little 
question dial the mergei adversely aileeled teaching, learning, and institutional 
advuiK emeni 

Public Confusion. Public institutions, including college and university 
systems, have substantial interest in how they are perceived by the public they 
serve Dangerously, the constituency most disassociated Irom and bewildered 
by the Minnesota higher education merger was the general public. The merger 
compounded existing confusion regarding the roles and missions ol the three 
former systems Prior to the merger, the public snuggled to understand how 
increasingly similar community and technical colleges w ere to he differentiated 
Irom a consumer perspective. The programmatic similarity in lower-division 
general education between communit) colleges and st.ite universities raised 
related questions about which students should attend the respective types of 
institutions Merging these poorly differentiated drotn the publics perspective's 
systems into a mcgasyslem w ithout a clearly articulated vision resulted m con- 
siderable public conlusion about the states strategy for higher education. T ins 
confusion was exacei bated as consolidated colleges w ere given entirely new 
names, eieatmgthe impression that well-known public institutions were dis- 
appearing and new colleges ol some itulelci inmate nature were emerging coin- 
cidentally I Ins ton fusion eroded public support for die merger and resulted in 
the loss ol an opportunity to elevate public enthusiasm lot ellorls to improve 
lughet education 

Politicization. As all public institutions are ete.uuies ol politics, ihc 
I hue former systems had well-established political alliances and agendas. 
C oncern was often expiesseci belorc the merger that political competition 
between the systems was adverse t o the educational interests of students. 
Although the merger itscll was a political initiative-, there was some hope that 
the new MnSC l Hoard would be able to achieve political independence and 
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influence similar to that enjoyed by the University of Minnesota Board of 
Regents. 

Major political issues in the implementation of the merger involved the 
financial allocation model, the viability of small campuses, and the ability of 
the MnSCU Board to free itself from the political influences of the former sys- 
tems and from the narrow political agendas of powerful policymakers. The pol- 
ities of financial allocation involved the competing true rests of highly funded 
rural colleges seeking to defend their allocation base against the efforts of much 
less well funded and larger Twin Cities institutions hoping to use the merger 
as a vehicle for more equitable funding. Al tough MnSCU officials initially 
decided to avoid the issue of equity m funding, the legislature intervened in 
the systems second biennium through a mandate that effectively froze alloca- 
tions at current levels Through this action, the legislature became far more 
involved in higher education funding policy than was typical before the 
merger. Similarly, great political pressure from rural legislators protected even 
the most costly small colleges. 

The autonomy ol the hoard became a complicated and controversial issue 
when, early in the merger, the governor appointed his own chief of staff to the 
MnSCU Board A supporter of the merger, the governor had been openly crit- 
ical of public higher education for many years. The appointment of his chiel 
ol staff was therefore perceived to he an aggressive act to secure more political 
influence over the policies and operations of the new system. Such concerns 
were significantly heightened a year later when the first chancellor ol the new 
system resigned and the hoard appointed the governors chiel of staff, who had 
no higher education experience, as interim chancellor lor a period ol at least 
two years. Judith baton's departure in less than two years was broadly viewed 
as a result of excessive politicization oi the newly merged system. 



Conclusions 

Although there are and will continue to he many diverse perspectives on the 
causes and outcomes ol the Minnesota higher education merger, the prepon- 
derance of evidence suggests several compelling conclusions, hirst, no such 
merger should he attempted without a clearly expressed rationale for dramatic 
change and a well-articulated vision of what the new form will he and why u 
will be superior to the old form. A legitimate cause and a clear vision are essen- 
tial to a successful higher education merger, and the criteria for success and 
expectations regarding the processes of change should he clearly expressed 
from the very beginning of merger discussions. Second, the merger oT higher 
education systems must he regarded as an extraordinarily complex process 
regarding unique and highly sophisticated organizations that arc extremely vul- 
nerable to damage from ill-informed and heavy-handed public policy. Careful 
analysis and planning over a sufficient period of time are necessary to create a 
new system wherein the whole is more effective than its former parts. Higher 
education professionals must be allowed to play an appropriate and dclcrmi- 
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native role in both merger planning and implementation management. Third, 
higher education mergers must he supported with the investment ol sufficient 
financial resources to ensure effective implementation and eventual success. 
Where the achievement of immediate cost savings is a driving motivation, an 
alternative to merger should be pursued Fourth, all parties to the merger 
should commit to respecting the distinctive nature ol academic instiiulionsand 
agree to work coilahorativcly to minimize political interference in the neces- 
sary decisions and events of merger Finally, and most importantly, the inter- 
ests ol students and the improvement of leaching and learning must be 
maintained as the central locus in even phase and in every decision in the 
process ol merging institutions ol higher education 
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Shared Governance in California 

Krn/u’di D. W'/iik’ 

In I'i88, when t ho C alitornia Mate legislature enacted AB 1 72 a Bill designed 
lo nimbly the contemporary governance structure among the states )0h com* 
imtnity colleges and 7 1 districts, there was simultaneous re|oteing and con- 
sternation. The vauous const iitieneies were either convinced that then world 
was suddenly made whole or that the system had Been shamefully and 
irreparably damaged. It was the introduction ol the concept ol shared gover- 
nance into the states two-year colleges that was at the core of the celebration 
and the concern iNiissbaum, Id*-) }; Trombley. Idd7). 

As it.s architects described it. the aim of shared governance was to Bring 
faculty, many of whom had long fell institutionally disenfranchised, into a 
stronger position within each college where they would now share authority 
m specific areas ol college activity. What the legislation wrought is something 
far from its initial goal, something that has raised substantial controversy on 
most college campuses and at (lie state chancellors office in Sac iamento fNuss- 
B.ium, ldd 7 Trombley. I<WV 

As work on the ld88 legislation evolved, dillercncos emerged ovet the 
specihc nature ol governance relorm. Slate and local board members, in har- 
mony with college administrators, sought application ol a traditional approach 
to “collegiality in higher education" iNussbaum, lddS, p H). Slaw a< ademic 
senate leaders, however, argued foi sirongei language. The result w as a hybrid 
with emphasis on a "statutory empowerment model." which went consider- 
ably beyond the traditional collegial appioach to governance iNussbaum. 
1 dd t Trombley. ldd7V 

Alter neaily a decade, this experiment m legislative engineering is widely 
viewed as in need ol significant repair or iclot m. Faculty, the one constituency 
expecting t o gain the most, generally find the new governance model unsalis* 
lactory and time consuming, t model that promised much and delivers little. 
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Students .uul classified stall, the other elements in the shared governance menage 
who lepresent two insmulional constituencies relatively new to the intricacies ol 
governance and organizational dynamics, are equally (rostrated Although thev 
were nu luded legislatively, their model lor shaied governance draws on the col- 
legial and not the bilateral empoweiment Luuliv model cN’usshaum. IdO^I 
Thus, little of a tangible nature has come Irom the involvement ol students and 
‘'tall. finally. administrators, implicated as creating the demand lor shared gov- 
ernance through what some have characterized as then historically ovei hearing 
and autocratic behavior, are equally distraught ovei the imposition ol one mote 
unmanageable mandate hom the state capital. Saciamenio t. Trombley. 

When AH 172a was under development, those who advocated most vig- 
orously lor the hill had at least three goals in view. Shared governance was to 
eieaic more collegial governance systems, mciease the powei and influence ol 
loc.i! academic senate's, and separate commumtv colleges Irom their K-12 roots 
by placing them more clcarlv in a higher education model. 

lo accomplish these goals, the legislation mandated that colleges and dis- 
1 1 ids work out an agreement to manage academic and prolessional matters at 
eadi institution Pleven areas weie enumerated, and the college admmtsiratum 
and governing hoard working together w ith each local academic senate weie 
to agree regarding which o! these areas their respective constituencies would 
have primal y toponsibilny over and in which areas ihe administration would 
merely collegial ly consult with the aeadeinte senate Once this was agreed, 
internal mechanism* weie to he established to implement the agreements it al- 
ilm iita C ommunity C olleges. l l >°h: Nusshaum. 1 

II. as many community college educators believe, shaied governance has 
not proven to he an cllcclive governance model, it is reasonable to consider 
why. Are there laciors at the stale or local college level that contribute to the 
broad frustration with he model? Are there, likewise, laciors within commu- 
nity colleges Irom a broader or more systemic perspective that could explain 
California's two-year college go i et nance dilemma? And. finally, ate there ele- 
ments embedded tn this saga that go beyond the two-year college sector and 
can he explained more readily as reflective ol organizational phenomena? 

A number of system and institution level laciors may have inhibited suc- 
cessful attainment of this state-mandated governance model, including policv 
implementation or unrealistic assumptions concerning the ability to bring about 
institutional change through slate-level policy adoption, the hybrid character ol 
c ommunity college governance and decision making, and the inherent dynam- 
ics ol both the colleges and the system as fundamentally political organizations. 

Policy Implementation 

Policy implementation, in this example the adoption and utilization ol shared 
governance ai the local college level, has always been an elusive concept Parly 
theorists were comfortable with the notion that state-level policy adoption led 
to direct and lauhlul local implementation. Pssenually, ibis view held that 
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adoption was implementation. In receni years it has become more apparent 
that polity once adopted may well go through significant modification before 
it is linally implemented at the institutional or agency level. This belief m adap- 
tive and evolutionary implementation would suggest, for example, that at the 
institutional level local college employees, or street-level bureaucrats, adapt or 
modify policy to In the local context. In a state as diverse and large as Calilor- 
nia. there lore, the mere adoption of a shared governance policy at the state 
level will not necessarily yield the desired legislative result at the college level 
tBardach, 1977; Berman, 1980; Fullan. 1981; Wilctovsky and Majone, 1978V 

In practice, each institution has maneuvered and manipulated policy and 
adapted it to local conditions. The results dearly diller from the original pol- 
icy intentions, producing myriad unique examples of state policy altered to III 
the history and culture ol each institution (Nussbautn. 19951 

At Suburban ( ollegc (a pseudonym ol an actual institution V lor example, 
the administration bad for decades been viewed by faculty as autocratic, with the 
president firmly entrenched at the top ol the organization \\ tih the mandate for 
shared governance, the administration delayed and prolonged discussions to such 
an extent that the faculty largely despaired ol ever obtaining meaningful involve - 
mem ol {acuity, stall, and students in college governance, which was the original 
intent ol the legislation. I he result at this institution is not a shared governance 
experience characterized by a collegium but one in which administrators and fac- 
ulty alike tes'lly that the faculty shares and the administration governs U'onver- 
sation with the president of the college. August 199(\ Nusshaum. 1 99a). 

In the central district ollice alliliated with Central Community College 
District, the experience, although quite different, was equally reflective ol insti- 
tutional history and culture. Task lorces were immediately created to imple- 
ment the state policy, resulting in a representative council at each college and 
one central district shared governance entity, hi a district with no history ol 
strong academic senate leadership, the plan moved down a path Thai, contrary 
to the goals of AB 1725. anticipated union, not senate, participation m shared 
governance councils With some arm-twisting, the senate ultimately gained 
admission, although the union continues to have a strong role in the shared 
governance model in this district. 

These examples represent hut two of the multiple experiences in Califor- 
nia's 1725 saga. They reflect not only the challenge of local implementation 
hut also the limitations of legislating policy in a system characterized as a loose 
conledeiation ol colleges and districts in California, in spite of increased cen- 
tralization following the passage ol Proposition 1 3 in 1978. local colleges retain 
remarkable discretion, not the least ol which is the ability to modily state pol- 
icy at the local implementation stage. 

Governance 

A case study ol two Florida community colleges argues that goxemance m 
two-year institutions can he desert bed most accuraicly as a hybrid ol several 
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governance models. and noi merely representative ol any single model At 
limes, community colleges behave politically: at times, they behave biueau- 
cratically. They can be simultaneously anarchic and collegial. Thus, it is unrea- 
sonably optimistic to believe that a single conceptual approach to governance, 
in this case the mandate of collegiality. can he grafted successlully onto 1 . 10. 
or 106 community colleges. 

Collegial governance, for man)' both the goal and ihe result ol AB 1725. 
first emerged in the higher education literature of the 1960s, prompted by the 
work of John Milieu and John Corson t Corson, I960: Milieu, 1962 and 1978). 
However, this collegial model was quick!) challenged by the course of events 
in the late 1960s and early 1970s. The political upheavals ol that era seriously 
tested the collegial framework. Under these stresses, the flaws inherent in the 
model became manifest. Collegiality (which looked more and more like a 
utopian projection than a reflection of reality) was quickly replaced by a polit- 
ical model The model suggested that colleges were more collections of inter- 
est groups engaged in coalition building and other lonns ol political activity 
than a community ol scholars engaged in shared decision making. Governance 
and decision making in this conceptualization were seen as a reflection of the 
power and influence of various coalitions and interest groups w ithin the insti- 
tution. Conflict was a natural occurrence, and the community of scholars 
engaging in collegial, consensus decision making quickly receded into the 
backwater of higher education literature (Baldridge, 1971 . Baldridge. Curtis, 
be leer, and Riley. 1977k 

Political Organizations 

Much ol the difficulty experienced m Calilor. -ms to stem from the polit- 
ical nature ol all shared governance participants. Time and again, the com- 
plaints raised by participants at all levels representing all constituencies 
categorize their counterparts as guilty ol political behavior. Ironically, the very 
constituent nature of the process itself is rooted in the political governance 
model. As one recently appointed president remarked, shared governance lias 
become constituency-based decision making for everything from hiring new 
faculty members to repairing broken pipes ‘ You have these Noah's Ark' com- 
mittees for everything — two people from this group, two people from that 
group." Ihe result is "turf battles and gridlock" (Tiomhley. 1997. p. 9). The 
diversity ol a pluralistic world requires individuals and organizations to rec- 
oncile their cliflerences through an acceptable social process. Politics is the 
means by which unity b achieved out of the dtveise and divergent views ol the 
many t Morgan. 1 986. p 1 T2 1 

Case Study 

hc<> expel teiHC" lepicsciumg teen dbiiikl kommunit) college distiicls reflect 
the core issues associated w ith the shared governance dilemma in California 
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Suburban C ommunity C ollege Hist net is a single-campus, two year college 
district . This moderately sired college is. like so many others ol the state's two- 
year colleges, a product ol the explosive growth ol community colleges in the 
1 OfrOs. li continues to grow as its service area expands in population and busi- 
ness development Conversely. Central Community College District is a 
diverse, two-year, mulncollege district wuh a long and rich history. Unlike its 
suburban counierpait, Ccniial counts m us ranks one oi the oldest colleges in 
the "late My analysis is based on extensive interviews conducted at these two 
sites I he colleges named are pseudonyms for actual institutions, and organi- 
zational members are referred to only by title. 

suburban Community College entered the shaied governance era as us 
thud president was winding down his tenure as ClfO. I hat tenure had been 
marked by the coniinuauon ol a long-established top-down governance and 
decision-making orientation, suburban had always been a hierarchical, picsi- 
dent-centeied institution Past presidents led autocratically, with leadership 
styles lluciuaiing between authoru.man and benevolent dictatorship. These 
( litis created an enuronmeui t hat i.nmued confliei under the surface ot col- 
legialny, and a culture w here people generally knew their place. An outward, 
public emphasis on family masked a dysfunctional college comnuinuy uon- 
\eisation wuh a lacully member. August Wdpl 

When the Mate created the regulations neces-uiy to guide implementation 
ol shaied governance at the college level, each local institution was expected 
todeselop us own appioach to ibis somewhat elusive concept. At suburban, 
the president unwed to detme the issue and erali an lnstuuiional response. 'I he 
presitleni and the faculty senate appointed members to a collegewide Shared 
( loveriuiicc lask I oice. I'his group was charged with extending us cllorls to 
tlu* wider college community thiough several college working groups. Reports 
and recommendations weie due within twelve to eighteen months The hnal 
goal was the creation ol tentative plans lor a policy, as well as alternative plans 
for how the decision-making piocess might work. C urrently, lour years later, 
the college has a new president, hoard policies related to participation in 
shared governance by the Academic senate, the Cilassilied Senate, and die 
Associated student body, but no agreed college-based process for activating 
the broad slate and local policies encouraging shared behavior. 

Impediments to the realization of shared governance at suburban .lie def- 
initional historical, and presidential Definitions of shared governance abound, 
but there is no consensus across the college on the meaning or intent of the 
coiu opt I he goals ol shared govei nance are unclear Although state guidelines 
attempt to provide clarity there is little confidence at the college level that slate 
regulations piovide the Ira me work lot successful implementation In lact. some 
helie\c dial the entile concept ol shared gocernance is Hawed, a contradiction 
m terms 

i (impounding the absence id goal consensus is the inabilin ot Intel nal 
constituencies to cooperate Not only is each cotwuueni y suspicious id the 
nmticesid the other groups, but also there is a lack ol internal cohesion within 
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each group. The facult). for example, know that a process is absent, yet they 
cannot articulate a plan that would be appropriate or desirable. The apathy of 
faculty and staff and their inability to articulate their goals leaves the CEO to 
design and define the process. The current president appears comfortable with 
the status quo. which gives him considerable discretion. He eagerly fills the 
void and cites as one ol bis most important presidential prerogatives the abil- 
ity to set the college agenda. This translates into a veto power whereby he can 
choose to avoid certain items or issues by disconnecting them from the gov- 
ernance process. 

Suburban is a prisoner ol ib history. The president's new administrative 
team, according to a recent study, is perceived to lack respect lor the Subur- 
ban culture and ns way of resolving problems and making decisions through 
consultation. Yet there is broad consensus that the culture of the institution as 
molded by earlier CEOs valued consultation on an individual basis. Favored 
lac uliy had access to the president and often obtained support or sanction lor 
individual concerns or initiatives The resu. i of this was an environment in 
which, according to the curreni president, the prevailing concept was one for 
one and all for none. The introduction ol shared governance, even a flawed 
process, would seem to threaten this prior consultation culture. 

In this historical context, conflict at Suburban has generally been low. 
Only recently, as a result of an ongoing struggle over stalled contract negotia- 
tions. has conflict been high and visible. Historically, conflict remained low 
due lo the deal-making nature of the institution and the reluctance of leader- 
ship to openly address major issues. In an autocratic environment, public dis- 
sent is often ill advised Since the opportunity existed to solve problems quietly, 
there was little reason for public displays of hostility or conflict. Even in the 
arena of shared governance, frustration and concern abound but conflict 
remains under the surface . 

Issues of respect, distrust, betrayal, and communication are persistent in 
a recent analysis of Suburban. Shared governance is viewed askance by faculty 
and staff. In tins environment, presidential leadership will continue to be chal- 
lenged How the president handles these swirling issues w ill help define his 
presidential leadership and decision-making ablility. The concluding comment 
of a recent external analysis might best sum up the issues lacing all the play- 
ers in this drama: " The faculty and staff and administration must assure that 
they not allow themselves to become captives of a nostalgic notion ol the way 
things were, and thus resist change made necessary by evolving political, 
social, and economic environments' (from the accreditation report on the col- 
lege, l^T. p. 24^ 

Central Community t ollege's shared governance experience retleas both 
u> past and its chaiactcristics As a multivollege institution Stability would per- 
haps best describe tin- culture ol the district Central has had remarkably luiic 
change in its leadership over the years At the district CEO level, two individ- 
uals have donrnated the position for over twenty years The governing boa id 
prides 1 1 sc 11 on tnhequcni lurmner among its members, one ol whom dales 
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hoi ortginal tenure to the NCOs. Ai die presidential level, with two significant 
recent exceptions, much the same pattern holds true. The same can he said for 
the staff as a whole. Many faculty members have served for twenty-five years 
or more, and several mid -level managers have been promoted within from fac- 
ulty in area deans, to vice presidents, and even to the presidential and district 
C EO levels. 

This continuity seems to have served the district well over many years. 
Before passage ot AB 1725. (acuity and staff were content to pursue their inter- 
ests through the collective bargaining process and work within a loose, but 
hierarchical, governance structure. As wiih Suburban, access and problem 
solving took on a personal rather than a procedural tone. 

The emergence of shared governance resulted in dramatic change in the 
C entral Community College District office and at each college Shared gover- 
nance processes and procedures quickly became a central issue and were 
orchestrated through the district CliO at the central office. Task groups were 
created, and a model quick!) emerged that created a council at each college 
and at the central office. More coniemioits than the creation of these bodies 
was the relative roles to be played in them hv the faculty union and the college 
(acuity senates Traditionally strong at Central, the faculty union moved quickly 
and assertively to maintain Us position as the preeminent body representing 
lac ully interests In a legislative environment where senate power was to 
become ascendant, the local college senates found themselves struggling to 
carve out a role in this new world of shared governance. Alter considerable 
wrangling, the senates and the union agreed to coexist at both the local col- 
lege and the district council level. 

The experiences in C entral Community C oliege District have been mul- 
tiple and varied bach college has negotiated its way through the process, and 
the process has adapted to the college culture After an initial period ol 
assertiveness on the part ol laeultv and stall, there has been a general decline 
m concern over and commitment to shared governance. Institutional life seems 
to have returned to ns pre-AB 1725 equilibrium, as many participants in the 
process have grown weary and others watching Irom the sidelines have 
returned then full attention to teaching and related stall work 

Among all groups, the greatest com plaint is the time-consuming nature 
of this new shared governance arena and us seeming inability to make deci- 
sions. at least timely decisions In Central Community College District there is 
concern over process at all levels \l though deliberation and discussion have 
always been a part ol the educational arena, there is now a strong sense ol drill. 
Shared governance i** seen as coninbuung to an inability or at least a reluctance 
to make decisions. 1 acuity increasingly suggest that shared governance is >im- 
ply not worth the ellort Tietting anything done," noted one laeultv member. 
* am thing, any locus on an issue is extremely difhcull A lot of people sim- 
ple despair and quit doing iC uonvcrsaiion. with a laeultv member. May 1 L T)7). 
Aeeordingto the lormei faculty senate president. lh tsl very burdensome, very 
cumbersome lor us. Some welcomed it. some ignored it. some people got 
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burned out early A majority of faculty aren't happy with shared governance as 
it is. .Asked lor a reaction to the possibility that shared governance might never 
have existed, a longtime faculty leader responded. "\ think a whole lot ol peo- 
ple would he a lot happier Some wish h had never happened" (conversations 
with laculty members. September 19^6 V 

liven at the administrative level, there are serious reservations regarding 
shared governance. Cynicism at the mid -management and upper management 
levels abounds. At the highest levels, there ts considerable douhl as to any 
gains derived from the state governance mandate. From this institutional van- 
tage point, the concern becomes external as well as internal. A campus CLiO 
noted. “What would the public say if they knew how much it was costing? 
Would we lose the public trust il thev knew?" liniemew with 0:0. May 
1 W« 

Mich concerns are heightened bv admmistia'ive interaction with com- 
munity business leaders Anxious to lorge stronger ties with business and 
industry, community college administrators are anxious to portray themselves 
as no-nonsense leaders ol very pragmatic institutions. Shared governance does 
not In into this sell-perception. “1 doi.'t know tl it } shared governance! isdelen- 
sible. you know, because all n does is say we'ic not that much tn touch with 
the real world and I don't think we want them to know that " liniemew with 
administrator. May Idb7t At least one (iPO likens shared governance to the 
crazy aunt the family locks m the closet, fearful that the netghbots might find 
out and dunk less til them for her affliction 

This disillusionment is reflected in various changes, most notably meet- 
ing lrcqucncy At the early siagesol shared governance implementation, once 
councils were established, there was an intense interest in frequent meetings 
1 here seemed to be a sense that failure to meet at least twice monthly could 
lead to increased administrative prerogative. Quite simply, il faculty and staff 
were not m almost constant contact with the shared go vet nance mechanism, 
administrators, sensing a vacuum, would move ahead independently. Idling 
the perceived void without faculty and stall sanctum. Presently, councils meet 
less frequently, once a month at best, and those participating arc less com- 
muted 

Conclusion 

l or many college-lev ei participant**, shaied governance was to he an opportu- 
nitv lor dialogue, discussion. and mutual decision making within a collegium 
Here professional**, operating with a sense ol mutual lespect and a shared 
vision of the mission and goals ol the institution, would decide the shot l -and 
long-range direction of these institutions What they found instead was a 
model ol shared governance that was siimiitancouslv bilateral, legislative and 
collegial. Asa result of this complex and eontiadiciorv model, many local par- 
ticipants have walked awav m contusion and bust ration, unlikely to return 
unless and until a new. more satisfactory model is conceived 
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Yet. even had the stale adopted a singular and more i radii ional model, 
iherc is lillle reason to believe lhai ihe results would have been significantly 
different. Here the reason is organizational rather titan structural. Colleges 
operate through a negotiated order, an implicit agreement that allows multi- 
ple interests and agendas to coexist within ihe organization. These groups agree 
neither on a common mission nor on the distribution of the benefits of insti- 
tutional membership. Faculty and staff disagree on issues as fundamental as 
workload, mutual respect, and compensation Staff and students have differ- 
ent agendas reflecting their unique vantage points within and outside the insti- 
tution. Certainly, administrators and staff have vastly divergent concerns 
regarding the day-to-day management of these institutions as ell as points of 
emphasis in setting direction for these colleges 

Here, ultimately, is the rub. These colleges are political, or more specifi- 
cally pluralistic. Vet not all constituents adopt a pluralistic approach to opera- 
tions. Consider the experiences of Suburban and Central. Fach institution 
ullimatclv adhered to the state mandate lor shared governance. Hath created 
task groups charged with outlining internal processes for success! ul imple- 
mentation ol the state policy. At Suburban, the process was stillborn. Faculty 
and stall expectations for a pluralistic environment were stymied by the uni- 
tary reality ol us autocratic administrative culture. Suburban continues to be 
without a meaningful process that includes each of the institution's constituent 
groups 

At Central, the process differed but the results appear to be the same. The 
district used a seemingly open and inclusive system to arrive at multiple mech- 
anisms lor shared governance, creating a model that included senates, unions, 
and students. After less than a decade, the participants are weary and disillu- 
sioned The process, heralded across the state by district leaders only a few 
years ago, seems ready to fall into disuse. 

shared governance at these institutions is a hollow version of what many 
anticipated in 1088 when the legislature enacted AB 1725 I he adoption ol a 
complex state model and the failure to address the complexities of organiza- 
tional life in local institutions presaged this unhappy and unlortunate outcome. 
Any remedy lies in the ability ol ’•.ate and local leader-, in recognize and 
address these structuial and organizational variables 

Recommendations 

Ironically, this shared governance dilemma is noi ihe sole province of the two- 
sear scctoi Four- year institutions arc also bemoaning the decline ol the litn- 
datneni.il principles of shared governance Citing everything I rot a Fiddly 
apaihx to the intrusion ol corporate culture, these institutions are concerned 
that shared governance is following the dinosaurs into eventual extinction 

What each sector has in common is the fundamental need to add less this 
problem at the local lex cl bach institution exists in its own unique political 
envnomnent and contains its own set ol histone and cultural variables. To 
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forge a successful shared governance relationship, institutions must accept 
both i heir past and iheir present. 

Each inslitlUion must he willing to consider unique options that address 
the substance of their experience, history, and culture All participants must 
endeavor to suspend their inherent view of the situation and he open to new. 
untested, and potentially dangerous options This will require creative think- 
ing on the part of all parties. It may. in I act. require that administrators yield 
some of their control and that faculty accept a greater share of the responsi- 
bility. even the legal responsibility, for decisions made in a joint enterprise. 

Finally. as local college personnel review their unique circumstances and 
devise individualized solutions, they would do well to consider the role of stu- 
dents and >iaff in the shared governance process. To this point u has been folly 
to assume that {acuity, staff, students, and administrators participate equally 
and simultaneously in the shared governance environment. Modems in a com- 
munity college are overwhelmingly part-time. The vast ma|only have neither 
the time nor the inclination to paiiictpaie in the decision making of shared 
governance To. pretend that the\ aie participants only adds to the lutiliiy and 
the absurdity ol the current governance system. Staff also have not been equal 
participants The stall at many two-year colleges have historically been treated 
as stvond-class citizens In a system dominated by administrators and faculty 
it is almost cruel to imply that staff will share in the process when neither of 
the other two sides anticipates full and equal participation It might be better 
to lea\c them out ol the equation than to continue to act out a farce. 

It has been a decade since the passage ol AB 1725. and the debate and 
discussion over shared governance have not abated This years annual senate 
retreat at Central Community C ollege District focused on shared governance 
Both 1^)8 CFO retreats in the state have the issue high on then respective 
agendas, and the chancellor's ollice maintains it as an exceedingly high prior- 
ity II shared governance is to nunc out of the netherworld of mythology and 
into reality u will require perceptive and local ellorts by faculty and adminis- 
trators alike. 
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An Organizational Response to 
Welcoming Students of Color 

Bella Vigil Laden 



More than any other institutions of higher education, community colleges play a 
pivotal role in educating students from diverse racial and ethnic backgrounds. As 
the largest single sector, consisting of more than one-third of all higher education 
institutions, community colleges educate over five million students annually (Pin- 
cus and PeCump. )989'> anti nearly half ol all students of color (.Carter and Wil- 
son. 1990k Moreover, community colleges continue to attract students of color 
at a higher rate than four-year institutions. i : or example, from 1988 to 1992. a 
^5.0 percent enrollment increase occurred m two-year colleges, compared to a 
28.7 percent increase in four-year colleges Carter and Wilson. 1994k With the 
trend ol public colleges and universities to eliminate race and ethnicity as factors 
m their selective admissions process, die number of students of color selecting 
community colleges is expected to continue to rise t Carter and Wilson, I99hk 
As Rendon and Garza (199^1 remind us. Latinos and Native Americans, 
and to a large extent African Americans, tend to choose the path of the com- 
munity colleges out of necessity if they want any college education at all. As 
well, those students often use community colleges as the higher educational 
entry point to transfer to senior institutions it they want 10 pursue a baccalau- 
reate or higher degree daden. 1494k 

several organizational questions arise as a result of the increasing number 
ol students of color who continue to choose the community colleges as a point 
ol entry. I low have community colleges responded to students ol color to fos- 
ter higher retention rates and academic success lor thcnC What socialization 
practices are enacted by the organization to promote the development and 
re It no me nt of attitudes and abilities that members of color. particularly Latino 
students, bring to the community college ? 
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In this chapter, 1 use the example of the Puente Project, a California com- 
munity colleges and University of California partnership for Latino transfer 
students, to illustrate a positive organizational response to one group of stu- 
dents underrepresented m the aggregate in higher education. The data collec- 
tion methods used include semist nurtured interviews with administrators, 
faculty, and Puente Project stall at two community colleges, telephone inter- 
views with Puente Project staff at the state level, and a review of the research 
literature, reports, newsletters, newspapers, and oilier archival data pertaining 
to the Puente Project and the Latino undergraduate experiences. 

Organizational Responses to Students of Color 

Issues of cultural diversity have had an c fleet on community colleges since the 
1960s. when students ol color began to enroll in record numbers in what were 
referred to then as open-door colleges (Clark. I06(V1 or democracy's colleges 
tBrtnt and Karabel. Tor over thirty years organizational responses have 

varied Irom systemic to individual institutional approaches in managing the 
welcoming and incorporating of students ol color into the academic and social 
processes of the institution. Depending on the geographical locations of com- 
munity colleges, the demographics ol students of color have varied and tlius 
influenced the types and variety ol programmatic offerings Some of these 
olle rings are oflsei hy federal and state categorical funds. Tor example, among 
the federal ami state programs. TRIO. LOPS, and Title 111 programs assist low- 
income and ethnically diverse community college students who are the lust in 
their families to attend college. 

Organizational changes have occurred in other ways, as well. Beginning 
in the mid 1980s. stale reform movements to increase both associate degree 
completion rates and transfer rates to four-year colleges and universities, espe- 
cially for low-income and underrepresented minority students, al- > led to a 
number of changes, such as the development ol transfer centers ; the com- 
munity colleges. The creation of iranstei centers also led to an increased out- 
leach role by four-year institutions into community colleges and an 
improvement of course anil progiam articulation agreements between these 
institutions to raise transfer rates A number of new programs dedicated to 
assist students ol color to persist and to complete their academic goals ol trans- 
ferring or graduating also nourished. Among the most successful have been 
programs that take into account the students' socioeconomic and cultural 
backgrounds (Laden. 1WI 

According to some reseaichers (Laden. 1 908; Rhoads and Valadez, 1906; 
lierney. 1007. Van Maanen. 198-U, Latinos and students ol color in general 
bring critical cultural knowledge and values with them to the community col- 
lege that educators can use to influence these students' motivation and acade- 
mic achievement by acknowledging and limber enhancing the cultural 
contexts that lorm pan of then identities. More specifically, students can learn 
the new organizational culture they now inhabit while college administrators 
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and {acuity can simultaneously facilitate and support students entry through 
celebratory activities. These activities welcome and consider students' diverse 
experiences and multiple ways of gaining knowledge and understanding. 

The Role of Culture and Organizational Socialization 

Central to examining an organization and us efforts to address the needs of ns 
members, he they newcomers or long-time members, are the culture and the 
socialization practices present, livery organization has an embedded culture, 
and newcomers are socialized to the norms, values, and behaviors of that orga- 
nization, whether harshly and intensive)) or benignly and supportively (.Van 
Maancn. idH-f). Tierney UdOT't advocates considering the nature ol the orga- 
nizational culture m which newcomers are socialized by examining the 
organizational process individuals use to gam new knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions expected to make them ellective members of society. 

Certainly, organizational socialization ol newcomers occurs in every 
organization and social setting, but how is it defined? According to Van Maa- 
ncn. otganizat tonal socialization is defined as a "theory about how new skills, 
belie! systems, patterns of action and. occasionally, personal identities arc 
acquired tor not acquired'* hy people as they move into new social settings" 
t ld8T. p 211V Moreover, Nan Maancn notes two contrasting forms of orga- 
nizational socialization that newcomers to an organization may undergo. The 
more traditional organizational form expects newcomers to enter the panic* 
ular social setting w ith the intent to conform their conduct to an image of 
what is desirable and proper organizationally, lints leading to a process that 
systematically reduces whatever diversity exists among the newcomers at 
entry Tierney views tins form from a modernist perspective in which the 
socialization is a process where people ‘acquire knowledge, [t brought a one- 
way process in which the initiate learns how the organization works, and the 
socialization is a little more than a series of planned learning activities" 
i 1 W . p In other words, newcomers are socialized to fit into a specific 
homogeneous culture where individuals are expected to sublimate or shed 
their own cultural attitudes and hehaviorsand learn to act in certain already 
established cultural ways congruent with other members' attributes ami 
behaviors in the organization. 

On the other hand, the less traditional form of organizational socializa- 
tion takes advantage of whatever attitudes and skills newcomers already pos- 
sess. while members ol the organization do what is possible to encourage the 
new comers to exhibit and further rclitie such attributes. Nan Maancn refers to 
this form c*l socialization as a “celebr.it or\ socialization" because it offers wel- 
coming and eonhrmtng ceremonies that case the transition ol newcomers to 
the new setting and builds on preserving their heterogenous. I Tom the post- 
modernist perspective, Tierney stales that culture is not "watting out there" to 
he discovered and acquired’ by new members . . {but tatherl the organiza- 
tion’s culture derives Irom the partial and mutually dependent knowledge of 
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each person caught in the process and develops out ol the work they do 
together" i 1997, p 6). riius, Tierney refers 10 this type of socialization as a 
give-and-take process that allows newcomers to make sense of the organiza- 
tion by using their own unique cultural backgrounds and contexts Individu- 
als are expected not to put aside their own attributes and behaviors but rather 
to blend their own with those of the current organizational culture to create 
an ever more distinctive culture that welcomes and celebrates the contribu- 
tions ol all participants. 

In examining the Puente Project. I apply the concept of celebratory social- 
ization to highlight how the cultural background of the students is embraced 
as the keystone ol various higher education organizational components of the 
Puente Project Moreover, 1 hold with the concejit advocated by others (Rhoads 
and Valadez, I Ob 6. Tierney and Rhoads, 1991) ihai the celebratory and 
dynamic process is a bidiieclional socialization that occurs in the organiza- 
tional culture and transforms both the newcomers and the long-term members 
of the organization through contact with each other. That is, as newcomers 
enter the organization, their dynamic interactions with other members lead to 
changes not only in the newcomers themselves hut also in other members o( 
tin* organization, thus transforming the organization usell by i heir presence. 

1 low newcomers arc welcomed and socialized into an organization is par- 
licularly import, ml for students of color. It is not uncommon for students ol 
color to juggle two cultures in college — their own distinctive culture and that 
ol the college, with the students own cull ure more typically subordinated to 
the dominant culture of the organization. Student involvement and [insistence 
lo graduation become jwhlematic lor those who feel particularly unwelcomed 
in the new environment. In fact, lor most students ol color their most serious 
concern is not college admission but dealing with the problems they confront 
once they are matriculated, i hose jnoblems sjian a range They include the 
anxiety of breaking close family ties, loneliness and tensions inherent in find- 
ing their way around an alien vulture, and cojiing with courses they are not 
necessarily well jjreparcd for, given that many students of color come from 
jioorer. less academical!) stringent high schools. Also, a less visible but con- 
siderable problem is the one ol dealing with the subtle and not-so-subtle dis- 
crimination built around the concept ol being a minority student who is 
perceived to have received sjkcliI treatment in college admissions while other 
more qualified (that is. white) students were kept out (Piske, 1988: Zwcrling 
and London, 1992). All ol these factors often lead to a severe ease of culture 
shock for many of these students, who are thrown on their own into a new 
organization with no one to offci a distinctive cultural welcoming into the 
unknown but seemingly homogenous world ol the dominant group. 

in this light, the conce|il ol celebratory socialization (Tierney, 1997; Van 
Maanen. 1984) highlights a process that attempts to break clown the confu- 
sion and alleviate culture shock by welcoming students and instilling a sense 
ol belonging to the organization from the very beginning Inherent in ibis 
process is the valuing ol the students’ cultures and recognizing then disinu- 
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tiveness while building on I heir socialization experiences and knowledge 
acquisition through culturally appropriate academic and student support pro- 
grams. Rhoads and Valadez expand the concept of celebratory socialization to 
support the multiple forms of knowledge and ways of understanding that 
diverse members bring with them to college. They further assert that celebra- 
tory socialization processes support a multicultural mission by embracing bor- 
der knowledge, "knowledge that resides outside the canon, outside of the 
cultural mainstream" 1 199b, p. 7). such as that border knowledge that students 
of color and their cultural contexts bring to the college selling and that often 
remains unacknowledged or invalidated 

A Model Organizational Response to Specific 
Students of Color 

Of particular concern for California policy makers and educators are the low 
transfer rates and enrollment of Latinos in the California public four-year col- 
leges and universities. To address these imbalances, a number of organiza- 
tional, programmatic efforts to overcome barriers and build bridges between 
the iwo-and four-year systems leading to greater academic success rates for 
Latinos have been undertaken. Among those of highly notable success is the 
Puente Project, targeting Latino students in their first year of community col- 
lege. Operating out of the University of California Office of the President, the 
Puente Project works with thirty-eight institutions, slightly more than one- 
third of the I Ob community colleges m the state. 

I he Puente Project was initially conceived in 1081 as an internal organi- 
zational respon* to add less the jxMceived needs of Latino community college 
students at Chanot College, located m the San Francisco bay area t. McGrath 
and Galaviz, 1996a V Concerned about the high dropout rate (or Latinos at 
Chahoi College. Patricia McGrath, an English faculty member, and Felix 
Galaviz. a counselor and assistant dean, undertook a thorough examination of 
over two thousand transcripts of Latino students. McGrath and Galaviz dis- 
covered that these students were not following a logical sequence of courses 
leading to sjx'ctlic majors, often ignored prerequisites, took very few general 
education courses necessary to meet either associate degree or transfer require- 
ments. anti had little to no contact with academic counselors Moreover. Latino 
students were disproportionately enrolled in remedial writing courses. There 
was also little movement into advanced English classes, which provide oppor- 
tunities to develop reading anti writing skills necessary for transfer. The review 
of transcripts also suggested that in all likelihood most of these students were 
fit si -general ion college students: thus, they probably had no family members 
to provide informal academic guidance or orientation to college. 

With these data in mind, McGrath and Galaviz designed a piogram of 
linkages to help Latinos persist m college and succeed academically, iranslei 
to senior incautious to earn their bachelor's and advanced degrees, and return 

- to then communities as leaders and mentors Met nath and Galaviz named the 
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program the Puente Project, using the Spanish word puente. meaning bridge, 
as its symbolic keystone lor conveying the concept ol building budges insti- 
tutionally. imer-instiiuuonaily with lour-ycar colleges, and with the greater 
community Of special emphasis in the Puente Project are the threefold goals 
of ( H two semesters ol intensive Lnghsh instruction locusing on writing and 
reading about the students Latino cultural experiences and identity, Latino 
counselors who have first -hand knowledge ol l he challenges ihai students lace; 
and O' mentors Irom the Latino piofessional and aeademie community 
tMcCiraih and Malavtz. N'-HMA 

Moreover, from the \ery heginiung, the role ol the Lttino comnumity. olfei- 
mg both external and internal organizational underpinnings, was seen hy 
McGrath and Maluviz as crucial, and having the greatest stake m the success or 
failure ol the education ol all its Latino youths. McGrath and Ualavi.: U*to(\0 
masoned that greater mvobemcnl b\ all segments of the Latino community 
leads to greater institutional accountability and lesjionsiu'iicss. and ulnmaiely 
to a more ellecltve educational environment With these various goals m nund. 
they launched the Puente Piojctl as a practical, eosi-elleclive model lor I .at mo 
students dial would address ilvir unicjue needs through sensitivity to and allir- 
inauon ol then ethnic ideniily hy building on ihen cultural si lengths (McGrath 
and Malax iz. inwphL much along tlie lines ot the celebratory socialization advo- 
cated by some icscaic hers 1 1 adcii, I L K)tf; Rhoads and Valadez, IW; lierney. 
1 L W7. Van Maanen, l°N-f' In ellect, the students border knowledge was vali- 
dat'd and mcorporaied into tiie cutrtculum rather than ignored or dismissed 

Puentisias Connect an Academic Program with a 
Cultural Context 

I lie term Purn/Mus cjuickly emerged m die lexicon of the Puente Project jxn- 
tictpants. I he Spanish wold pucu/isRi can he broadly mierjuvlcd to mean a jier- 
son who is crossing a bridge or a person who builds budges. Central to the 
concejk ol the Puente Project is the connection between the cultural context 
o! i he students and the academic envuonmeni ol die Puenie program and the 
huger organization as a whole Consequently, at least one ol die two Ptu me 
Lunin |uriicipants must be a 1 anno Moieover. the laciiliy begin i er own 
bridge crossing b\ jiariieijxiimg in an intensive summer training co.u-e held 
at l T be i keley each summer lo> new Puenie laeitlty. Among the acli - ilics. .lie 
ladilty do the same curricular exercises the student Pmn/r-M\ will do dining 
the academic year 

Specifically the Puenie Piojecl culltiial model oilers a in -bridge approach 
ili.it leads to suet esslul academic outcomes, increased sell-esteem, and gieaier 
sc’ll-conltdence for Lumo students The iundamental hridgcs that welcome Pucn- 
(isM.s into the program and helji them move toward academic success in college 
aic the three bridging tomjionents ol witting, counseling, and mentoring. 

I he writing component ol the project is based on a two-course sequence 
ol accelerated wining instruction A cohoil ol thirty lust-year students 
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enrolls m a preiransfcr developmental English course in the first ierm and m 
a transfer-lev el English composiiion class in ihe second term with the same 
ruenie faculty. Pucnlistas begin by reading Latino literature and writing com- 
positions based on then culture and eominunily. drawing from then own life 
experiences, their families and Iricnds, their neighborhoods, and all that is 
most intimately familiar to them In the second term oral and written exer- 
cises in the classroom are incorporated based on activities with their meti- 
lois ami guest Latino wnteis and artists who emphasise ways to remain true 
to their own cultural identities while achieving success in the mainstream 
society 

The academic counseling component provides daily contact between the 
counselor and the students. The counselor offers typical academic and career 
guidance and miormution. such as information about degree and transfer 
lequirement \ financial aid. and ihe college application process, along w ith per- 
sonal encouragement, motivation, and psychological support to persist and 
succeed in wh.u lor many is sn II an alien environment. Other commitments 
include outreach efforts for new students, selecting and training mentors as 
well as pairing them with students, and working closely with parents to help 
them to understand and become involved wit It their childrens college experi- 
ences 

The mentoring component relies on \olunieers from the Latino profes- 
sional and academic communities who receive training and commit to spend- 
ing at least sixteen hours per year with their mcmees The mentors invite 
memces io iheir w ork sues and professional meetings, attend specific class and 
off-campus activities, anti interact with them personally thus generally shar- 
ing their professional and personal fixes with them. Central to the mentoring 
relationship is the notion that as successful Latino ptolessionals. ihe mentors 
are able to retain their cultural identity while achieving their academic and 
cauvr goals tMiGrath and Galaviz. IddohV 

The iii-pamic approach ol the Puente program produced results m ihe first 
year that far exceeded McGrath and Galavizs expectations Tor example, the 
students' overall grade point average rose from 1 64 prior io Puente io 2 70 alter 
two semesters m the program, even though these students were enrolled in 
three limes as many m ademic courses as they had been before their entry into 
the Puente Project. Moreover, a 100 percent persistence rate was achieved, with 
ihe return ol all the students the following academic year (McGrath and Galaviz. 
100610 Additionally of the pilot Pueniisia cohort, 33 percent transferred to a 
>emor institution, compared to the lewvr than 5 percent of all bn mo commu- 
nity college students transferring at that tune (.1 ‘Cl Olfice ol the President. 1002k 

In 1084, the success of the Puente Projiv' led to a partnership between 
the California community colleges and the l miversiiy of C alifornia The l ! C 
(Mine of the President pi ovules administrative and liscal oversight and oil ice 
spare lor the Puente Project staff while ihe C alifornia community colleges 
chancellor's office coordinates efforts among the community colleges that par- 
ticipate m the partnership (University of California. lOOiT McGiaih and 
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(.ialuvii continue ilicir affiliation with the Puenie Project In serving as us codi- 
rectors. As a partner, the University ol California provides summer and 
midyear naming for family. Iiosis special Puente transfer conferences each lall 
and spring at various l X. campuses, and hinds other related programmatic anil 
outreach activities 

The empuicul data continue to reveal positive results of the Puente Pro- 
ject. according to the ft (.’ll! ice ol the President While each ol ihe thins -eight 
eonimunity colleges involved enrolls approximately thirty Puente students a 
year, thus serving approximately 1 ,200 ness .students annually, another 1 .800 
continuing students are served annually with an astounding 07 percent reten- 
tion rate and a OT percent involvement ol the Puentista parents in Puente activ- 
ities as well. At least -18 percent ol all students who complete the Puente 
program transfer to a four-year institution Ol these. "50 percent enroll in one 
ol the nine I t. campuses, compared to 22 percent ol all community college 
transfer Mudcnis to I t Another TO percent ol Puente transit*! students enroll 
in tuie of I he twenty-two <. ah forma state universities (.Slough. WO(s) Although 
cmpiikul data continue to lie gathered and analyzed, preliminary evidence 
suggests that an mci casing numhei ol Puenttstas are enrolling m graduate 
school allei receiving then hac helor's degrees (Rouleau. 1 00 y i 

Discussion 

Ihe Puenie Projcci piovicles a model loi how an educational organization can 
mcoipoiale and shaie the eultuial mosaic ol f.S. society in new. interesting, 
and success! ul wa\s By inviting I anno students into the community college, 
the Puente Project provides a web ol connections and earing communities as 
suggested by tlilligun (l L >825 and Mute Islet tlW-D that not only incorporate 
but iclchiate ilk cutlmal identities ol itsdivcise populations Ihe organtza- 
iional stutciure ol the Puente Project has enabled partnerships to develop 
among community colleges, universities and the business and professional 
sectors m ( ahlornia. Ihe tnicni ol ihe project is lo welcome I anno students 
through in-pamie celebratory, socializing processes that oiler pedagogical and 
iranslormative ex|'>enences that reach beyond the studenis themselves Results 
indicate that the Puenie Project helps studenis raise their educational and 
career aspirations, achieve then academic goals, and increase both their scll- 
esiceni and then scll-conlulciuc Ihese aie accomplished by students with a 
sense ol personal and cultural pride in remaining true lo who they are while 
exploring and developing in new directions in the world ol higher education. 

I lie organizations involved also have changed in their polic ies and pi.tc- 
tuesas a icsult ol interactions with individuals who are part ol ihe Puenie Pio- 
|cc t I or examjde 

• I acidly participants m the Puenie Pioject take then new expertise mio tlieir 
oilier classes, inm-Puenie laeully have the oppoitumly to see the positive 
cuikomes *»| ihe piogram on l anno students 
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• Administrators arc more supportive, given the encouraging results ofncouraging results of 
program. 

• inclusion of people from the greater Latino community as mentors, parcunity as mentors, pare 
and guest speakers supports the cultural, celebratory underpinnings of ony underpinnings of o 
nizational socialization 

* The extended role of the University of California signifies a large conn signifies a large conn 
mem of resources to community colleges and Latino students in pariicuno students in part in, 

♦ Institutional linkages are created among community colleges, the univemy colleges, the univei 
s\ stem, and the business community. 

The Puente Project template for increasing the retention and acadte retention and acadt 
achievement of Latino students at educational institutions can lie emulaleutions can lie emulate 
assist underrepresented and low-stxaocvonomie-lcvel student groups, or any student groups, or any 1 
majoniy students who may feel marginalized Some questions arise about the icstions arise about the 
gram, nonetheless. Mow can the Puente Project he modified to broaden modified to broaden 
com ept ol celebratory socialization to more students? I low does a program * 1 low does a program : 
as this, saving a specific ethnic population, address affimiative action concciffirmauve action conce 
Several aspects of the model have already been modified by some cn modified by some c 
mumiy colleges. One modification is the inclusion of more courses in adchf more courses in adds 
t o knghsh. A community college m northern California oilers a program mna oilers a program n 
elec! on the Puente Project that incorporates mathematics courses along mattes courses along 
hnglish. A college in southern C alifornia includes a range ol ten general n range ol ten general < 
cation courses and a summer bridge program with basic reading, writ mg. basic reading, writing, 
mathematics review courses to help the students obtain a head start m col lain a head shirt in col 
A wider array oi course offerings has the added advantage of involving i vantage of involving i 
college personnel in the reciprocal process of organizational socialisation, iralumal socialization, 
moving the oiganization as a whole toward greater understanding ol the understanding ol the : 
vidual members within it 

Other changes include the provision of greater access by opening up access by opening u| 
program lo more students each semester rather than having them wait an having them wail 
die fall of each academic year to join a new cohort. In addition, ihc Puente n addition, i lie* Puente 
|cvl is currently otfered only to day students; hence the opportunity exise the opportunity exts 
oil c* i the program to evening students, w ho often attend in greaier turn attend in greaier nuiv 
than clay students m many community colleges (Laden, IW-U Crcater aideit, 1 L J L H^ c iieaier a> 
also includes inviting other underrepresented student groups w ho are utenl groups who are ut 
enrolled in college. The heart of the Puente Project — the iri-pariue compoi-the iri-partite compoi 
that welcome and help students to become memheis ol the collegiate or;is ol the collegiate or; 
zat tonal selling — can incorporate all students who currently do not lit n currently do not lit u 
mainstream organizational model ol socialization 

Although participation m the Puente Project is now open to all mien now open to all inter* 
students (Rouleau. the program primarily attiacis Latinos m Itgailiacls Latinos in lig 

courses designed specifically for them Potentially, affirmative action comaliirmalive action coni 
may surface m that matriculated non-Lttino students w ho are not lamiliarts w ho are not lanuliar 
Spanish can challenge the use of cuincular content ollered in Spanish. e\ ollered m Spanish, ei 
translations 01 bilingual veiMoiisaie available 
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Implications 

I he Puerile Projcci diet's policy makers and prauiltoners a model that lends 
iiscll to modiiication lor other student groups. The ability to involve the givatei 
community. numeK the parents and I atino piolcssionals. is one ol the henc- 
ln> ol this program that should he attractive to educational decision makers as 
well furthermore, rather than treating piogiams Mich as the Puente Project as 
diseictc entities within one institution 01 one system, these piogiams oiler the 
opportunity to ovale and maintain an extended, imegiated educational 
pipeline among state and local lommunily colleges, high si bools. and loui- 
ycar colleges and universities to Incililaie the retention and academic success 
ol Latinos and students of othet racial 01 ethnic groups who are undei repre- 
sented in higher education. Already the concept is undergoing pilot testing in 
vonic high schools in (. alilorma. I he model has potential to he adapted m 
undei graduate and graduate piogiams as well 

Moi cover, the concept ol celebratory socialization highlights how educa- 
tional institutions and then members can create budges to reach out to all their 
students, to the larger community, and to the expanded kiiidoigaiten-ihrough- 
graduatc educational continuum to reach a greater number ol racially and eih 
nu alh diverse individuals and help them move further along the educational 
pipeline 1 he organizational practices that embrace and validate the cultural 
differences of students also have the ellecl of shaping the organization itself 
and thus leshapmg organizational culture l he Puente Project provides a 
model that can he emulated throughout education. Irom kindergarten to grad- 
uate school, and the approach is not icsliictcd to one- cultutal group ot one 
population. I he concept ol celebratory socialization can be embedded m am 
organization dial p open to new challenges and changes 
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Making Sense of Organizational 
Change 

John Stewart Levin 



At College 1 . if vou talk to the college president or the distnu chancellor. you 
have the sense that a revolution in education is underway, lhe district chan 
celloi gesticulates. pointing the way to the luture and explaining that the col- 
lege is addressing the needs ol new learners, those no longer interested in 
traditional content or tiaditional pedagogical methods. They want to he able 
to cope and sir teed in the global environment lhe president o! the college 
displays the dtagiam of the new structure of the college, organized not In 
departments or divisions hut by communities, to model the customer and the 
customers needs. There is no longer a visual image ol school or college or aca- 
demic departments here, instead the mode! is one of thematic organization, 
such as "Multicultural Studies. "Personal Success.'and Human Needs " These 
replace the units formerly called Arts and Sciences.” Student Services,” and 
Human Resources. Roth chancellor and president, at. well as several senior 
managers, suggest that these alienations arise from college responsiveness to 
external conditions and c 'liege strategy to maintain a leadership role among 
community colleges nationwide Rut there is a noticeable institutional dis- 
junct ure over this image 

first, faculty and other administrator portray a diHercnt image of the 
institution 1 his image is largely political in its emphasis, characterized b\ lac- 
uliy and administration separateness, union and management conflicts, and 
liiciion among groups in the college over the mission ol the institution 
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Nxond. lacully And several administrators attribute change not to college 
responsiveness to the external environment but to the college leadership's moti- 
vation to maintain a specific image ol the institution. David, in the Biology 
Depart mem. suggests that the college is trapped in us own rhetoric ol an inno- 
vame institution and that its buildings, its equipment, and its institutional 
spirit lor improvement have deteriorated. An administrative colleague of 
Davids says that the fatuity will not compromise on quality and that they will 
neither change their teaching approaches nor embrace new technologies 
Another administrator harkens back to the past of the college, when produc- 
tivity was high and iiuei personal relations were foremost Tear lias replaced 
collcgialitx. tear about losing jobs m the hue of new management priorities and 
practices 

I’nlike the college president and district chancellor, these college mem- 
bers !u\e little to say about the external emtronmeni ibex are fully occupied 
with, the internal college. Change for them is what has been Inst from the past, 
and they are jusi as let vein about then image ol the past and ns qualities as the 
president and chancellor are about the luture. 

At C ollege 2 . the college president reads Irom the colleges revised mis- 
sion statement to underline the college's intentions to emphasize us local ori- 
entation to meet the needs ol ordinary adult community members lor basic 
education, skill and job naming, and career preparation 1 1c cites evidence ol 
declining government financial support, new populations in need ol special- 
ized training, and a more highly compeume and global marketplace as the 
loix.es acting on the college \ long-serving lacully membet who performs an 
administrative role at the college explains that the institution is outdated tech- 
nologically and progiammaltcalls and has become an adult training institu- 
tion 1 here is no choice here. " he claims. "Our faculty and our administrators 
are hung m the nineteenth century, a hunch of Luddites." A group of admin- 
istrators at the college indicate that then time is consumed with meetings, 
largely with other administrators, that they have "no time (or their work." and 
that ihe\ are unsure ol w hat 01 whom ibex aie managing 1 he disjunct lire here 
is about perceptions among organizational members and about what gives rise 
to institutional change. 

Introduction 

Organizational change in the community college is convex ed by storytelling 
tli rough description? and explanations that organizational members give to 
make sense not only i ! then organization but ul>o ol the relationship between 
the organization and i s environment. Ihisehapiei examines the descriptions 
and explanations ol organizational membeis m community colleges that por- 
tray change in the institution and identify sources and precipitators ol change 

Members and external stakeholders o! organizations endeavor io make 
st iisr ol organizational actions and events they tell stones that eilhei explain 
these phenomena oi In into an existing tramcwoik ol understanding tAstley. 
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1985) How and w hy organizations change are conundrums of organizational 
theory. Foremost among these conundrums is the tension that exists between 
external determination and internal direction of change (Pfeifer. 1982V 

On the one hand, some organizational stories depict the organization as 
acted on hy external lorecs to the extent that these forces either determine 
organizational actions or are more compatible with particular organizational 
lorms and actions than with others. Other stones describe organizations 
through the actions of managers who interpret external environments and 
choose actions that will lead to the fulfillment of organizational goals. One 
story line suggests that organizations are inherently programmed, destined by 
hisloiy and by organizational structure to act. The other suggests that organi- 
zations are tattonal. intentional, and ordered, products of individual and group 
action (Bccher and Kogan. 1992; Bcnnis. 1989: Crouch. Sinclair, and Hinlz, 
1992; Dutton and Dukench, 1991; Hasenfeld. 1983V Not surprisingly, entire 
theoretical frameworks for the examination of organizations are grounded in 
the assumption of internal direct ion. and others are grounded in the assump- 
tion of external control t Dutton and Dukench, 1991V But organizational 
behaviors and actions do not conveniently lit into one category or the other 

Broad appeals lor organizational change are endemic in organizational lit- 
erature. and this has especially been the ease tor the past two decades Such 
appeals arc based on assumptions that are questionable These include the 
assumption that powerful leaders can alter existing patterns of organizational 
life and change how organizations act. They also include the assumption that 
radical or transformative change is. tl not commonplace, then at least dcsii- 
ahlc. Ignored in such assumptions are not only the views that reject organiza- 
tions as rational and controllable entities hut also the judgment that lotces 
promoting change outweigh those promoting stability and homeostasis 
iHasenlcld. 1983; Mintzherg. 1904) 

These assumptions ate central to the literature on the community college 
over the past iwo decades. Advocates ol the community college present the 
institution as the premier educational innovator of the twentieth century: they 
refer to the growth of these institutions and their ability to adapt through w hat 
is called ' innovation (Frye. 1994). I hose critical ol ihe institution character- 
ize the community college as either in need of alteration to improve its per- 
formance or lading to live up to its promise because it has strayed from its 
traditional values (Cohen and Brawer. 1996; Dougherty. 1994: Frye. 1994; 
McGrath and Spear. 199 D Vet the assumption that community colleges are 
rational organizations that can he guided and directed hy managers and design- 
ers iti mechanistic fashion (Mmtzbetg. 1994, Morgan. 1986) ignores not only 
the human and unpredictable side of organizational life hut also the social and 
political side of organizations, where meanings are constructed and negotiated 
There is evidence to suggest that community colleges, more so than elite uni- 
versities or four year colleges, possess characteristics such a> administrative 
dominance and environmental vulnerability (Baldridge. Curtis, I'eker. and 
Riley 1978. Bimhaum. 1988) Nonetheless, there ts little empirical evidence 
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10 indicate that comnumin colleges ate mote internal]) directed than other 
oigamzaiions or that managers are strategists. acting to portion then institu- 
tions lavorably or adapting them to their ad vantage 

1 has examination is based on interviews with over two hundred admm- 
istiators. laeultN, stall, students, and hoatd ineinhersat six communit) colleges 
in the L titled States and t 'anada during 1 Oe>{s and 1007 In analyzing these 
interviews. | use a cultural framework that explores both the sense making ol 
organization.! 1 ne tubers anil the meanings suggested by members articula- 
ttoiis I hat ts. how do organizational membets understand organizational 
change in their institution, and what are the explanations lor these under- 
standings: 

Organizational membets unladed college hoard members, the clue!' exec - 
time ollieei or president, senior adminisiraiors me lading vice presidents ami 
deans, dcpamnental chans. lull-lime and part-time taculi) Irotn various 
uwi action and service atea-. support stall, am! student-, including, lull-tune 
and part -tunc students and student government olhciah 

Interview s covered topics related to institutional change, with emphasis 
on large, macro, external lotces sitili as economic, political, and social lories 
l ot example, the role ol government m mtluemmg the institution w.t> 
exploit'd, as was the role ot local communities Interviews were analyzed 
through idenlilicuiion and explication of tespoiises that suggested either inter- 
nal or external loiccs ol change In partieulai. my analysts coded interview data 
based on pattern coding tMiles and lluherm.m. 1 0S4 ' i highlighted maiot 
changes idem died at each institution and connected organizational membets' 
explanation- to these changes 



The Institutions 

All six institution- ate located in the we-iem l ulled Slates oi western t anada 
I hese tnsiiiuiions as a whole telleet a vaneiv ol characteristics — size, location, 
programming, structure — that not onlv might account lor a number ol variables 
ol change hut also might pci mil geneulizahilitv lot the pm pose ol maintain- 
mg the anonvnuiv ol cadi college I have given the institution- liciilioiis names 
c ’tv c entr.il College is a large instuution in the heart ol an urban cmi- 
lonmcnl I lie c ollege has a ciirneular emphasis on vocational naming and 
adult I'- isu edtk. ilk'll. In the eailv l 0( -UV the college had a thud campus, hut 
that can pu- separated and became an independent college 

l ast shoreline (. ollege is a mid-sized cc'llege located between two ma|or 
population center- I he cc'llege ha- one ma|or campus and sevetal regional 
c ampitse- lu the late WSO- tlu college's curricula sh tiled from a balanced 
emphasis aiming academic . vocational. and adult haste education it' a domi- 
nant emphasis on academic education In the luops, the cc'llege developed 
se veral baccalaureate degree piogram- 

r it v '-until t t'inmumiv i ’ollege t-a lelalivelv small c ilv cc'llege. pail ol a 
i.uge ui ban di-tiict u<niniiiiiii\ n 'liege -v-teni I he college ha- one campus. 
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with an emphasis on vocational training, adult basic education, and English as 
a second language, with aspirations to increase its academic programming 

Pacific Suburban Community College is a single-campus college, pail of 
a larger state university and community college system h is a mid-sized col- 
lege specializing in academic programs and several high-profile two-year career 
programs. The college emphasizes us Pacific Rim orientation as well as Us 
interdisciplinary programs 

Rural Valley College is a multicampus college, wuh two major campuses, 
a smaller third center located with a secondary school and a community facil- 
ity. and an even smaller fourth center in a rented facility m a small town In the 
N'JOs. the college began to develop baccalaureate degree programs, but con- 
tinued to give considerable attention to adult basic education and other access- 
oriented programs, such as English as a second language. 

Suburban Valley Community College, with one campus, is part ol a uvo- 
college diMiicl located in lairly allluem communities adjacent 10 large urban 
centers The college has a long-standing national reputation as an innovative 
msiuuiion. with emphasis on acadeim programs, although recently there has 
been growth m the program areas of adult bask education and English as a 
second language. Nonetheless, college resources suppori advanced technol- 
ogy-oriented programs. 

The Theme of External Determinism 

A substantial portion of the deseitpuonsand explanations of college members 
about organizational change favor die io!e ol the external environment. At t ily 
c entral College, government intervention, government funding behaviors, gov- 
|S eminent policies, particularly social polity, and other government and agency 

B actions are viewed as precipitators of organizational change 1 he govermnem 

I is accused of "micromanaging the msiuuiion. ol "buffering" the institution 
from the marketplace, and of affecting the institution with ns pracltccs ol social 
equality According lo one adult basic education administrator. “Changes orig- 
inate fioni . . government funding patterns [and from l othei government pro- 
grams — that is. deinstitutionalizing mental health clients and moving them 
into the community, integrating disabled students into primary and secondary 
education classes and then the expectation is that they will move into post- 
secondary institutions ' 

East Shoreline C ollege organizational members decry government fund- 
ing policy, which docs not support the kind of growth that the college is expe- 
riencing 1 hus. the college has become increasingly market -oriented, pui suing 
resources through international contracts and through proht making turnon 
ch.ngcs to foreign students- At C ity South Community College organizational 
members identify the cImiu t c fuel exec nine ollu er. the system chancellor, as 
one of the primary sources of organizational change, horn restructuring of the 
institution to micromanaging its operations. I -acuity and admmistraiois at 
Pacific Mihurban Coinmumiy College frequently refci to the actions ol the 
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community college system chancellor and the university svstem president as 
affecting college behaviors iboth community college and university are part of 
one higher education system) For example, their decision to move basic or 
remedial education programming from credit to noncredii alfected the college 
m several wavs, not least among them being higher tuition for students and a 
changed professional status arid salary lot faculty involved in the program 
Both faculty and admimsii.uois at Suburban Salley Communitv College 
describe the district chancellor and the vice chancellors as poweiful forces 
attempting to form the future path of the college. In ail cases of external influ- 
enc ers who are district administrators or government officials, college mem- 
bers .see these m flue neers as malevolent forces, acting on their institution in a 
negative way 

l ess personal attributions are also noted as influences of the external envi- 
ronment. Olga m rational memheis at I’acihc Suhiuhan Community College 
locus on the state's economy, driven In tout ism. as the ciinc.il factor of orga- 
nizational action and change a recent downturn in the tourist industry is 
directly connected not only to constraints on hudgeis but also to loss of stall 
positions and movement of piograms from credit-based to non-credil-based 
so that they can become scif-lunded. Rural Valiev College faculty and admin- 
istrators cue the provincial laculty union and government relations and sub- 
sequent actions as key determiners of the destiny of tile college; in particular, 
the two parties forged a provincewide collec tive bargaining agreement that 
places considerable stress on the colleges budget. Faculty, administrators, and 
the chair ol the hoard of governors at Suburban Valley C ommunity College 
reiterate that the image of the college as ail outstanding instil ilium and nation- 
ally acclaimed community college has driven the college to emphasize high 
technology, constrain growth m the academic and basic education areas, and 
devote major resources to facilities and equipment that sitppoii an innovative, 
high-technology image. 

College officials — administrators, faculty, and support staff — speak with 
certainly about their changing student populations. New immigrants and 
refugees, secondary school "dropouts. ' welfare participants, returning work- 
ers and laid off workers, as well as an employed workforce requiring upgtad- 
ing skills, compose the community colleges, seemingly as the new majority, 
fins population is viewed as stimulating major c hanges m the organization. At 
Lily South Community College, for exani|tle, the entire student services area 
ol the college was reorganized, relocated, and refurbished to provide "one slop 
services " The population is also characterized as highly diverse. Growth in 
l nglish as a second language programs and adult basic education arc attrib- 
uted to new immigrant populations located m proximity to the colleges. 

Ldccitomc technoU gy is identified by college personnel as liansforimng. 

I he world will never he the same, connections are easier, cheaper, faster'' 
(information technology administrator) Faculty are viewed as divided into 
camps those who emhtacc new technologies aiul see opportunities for inno- 
vation. and those who are lelmtant to alter what they do lor feat of losing 
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what they value. Groups of faculty and administrators at colleges connect new 
technologies with changing student demographics and student learning dif* 
lerences. 

These technologies, such as computers for word processing, voice mail, 
electronic mail, and other communications and broadcast technologies, have 
not oniy altered delivery of instruction, most notably in self-paced program- 
ming and distance education, but also redefined worker roles. Administrators 
and laculty woik as their own support staff, lessening the need lor clerical 
assistance, but at the same time accommodating a much larger personal work- 
load dian in the past. There are also stones at each institution about actual or 
impending elimination of support staff positions. In describing a recent 
restructuring o! City South Community college, administrators, faculty, and 
suppoil stall indicated that dozens of stall positions were eliminated to save 
money and streamline operations.' But the net result was that administrators 
and other support stall took over the work lormerly done by other st off 

The maior recipients of new technologies are students. Personnel at every 
college claimed that electronic technologies were applied to student learning 
and services Distance learning through the Internet and electronic mail, 
through two-\.a\ interactive video, and through satellite broadcast television 
enabled greater student access to programs. Communications technologies led 
to telephone and on-line registration, to on-line mlormaiion about college 
processes, program and com sc requirements, and curricula Programs in wi n- 
ing both at the basic level and the advanced composition level were areas most 
Ircquenilv cited as exploiting electronic teehnologms lor student learning. 

Numerous college employees at all colleges also indicated that expecta- 
tions were considerable foi their institutions to keep up, to use new tech- 
nologies. but that institutional resources and stall expertise were not keeping 
pace. I acidly and particularly administrators at Suburban Valley C ommunity 
College stressed the point that unless then institution maintained its repui.t- 
uon as i leader in the use of electronic technologies, students would go else- 
where And loss ol students means loss of government revenues. 

The Theme of Internal Control 

A parallel explanation of organizational change is found in the view organi- 
zational members that individuals and groups within the institution arc 
responsible for organizational actions In some cases, individuals and groups 
are seen as preservers ol traditions and practices, m other cases, they are 
viewed as rcsisicrs to progress: and. in other cases, they are viewed as agents 
ol change, f aculty-dominated bodies, such as senates or academic councils, 
are viewed as piescrvcrs of the traditions and values ol the institutions by both 
laculty and administrators Local faculty unions and specific faculty groupings, 
by department or by longevity of service, are judged by both faculty and 
administrators as registers to progress. And speeilie administrators and fat ally 
are viewed as agents ol change. 
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I lu- college president and die dean of instruction al P.uihc Suburban 
c dmmututy College an. noted, parlieularly hy faculty a* agents ol change then 
biases in programming are evident to both administrator* and faculty At City 
South (. dmniumiy i ollege. die president's approach to college decision mak- 
ing. which is highly participatory and consultative. is contrasted by all 
einplovre groups to the former president 's approach, w hich was referred to as 
autocratic, and u is claimed to lie a major change m how the college operates, 
underlining the importance ol the lormal campus leader in institutional 
action* At ( 'it y Central College. the go\ermng board ol the college is identi- 
fied hy all employee groups as a niajoi influence], not just in policy matters 
hut also m what issues die college addresses and in adopting a pro-union 
stance laeulty support Mail, and admmistiatois at hast shoreline College view 
the faculty-dominated academic council 01 senate as the principal precipitator 
ol iiuuianieiit.il change in how the institution is managed and in institutional 
processes Belore the existence ol a senate, the college was seen a* managed 
and led by a gioup ol senior administrators, headed b\ the college president; 
since the establishment ol the senate, the entire administrative group includ- 
ing the senior executives lake direction Irom tile senate, and the college is 
incivasingh viewed as. an institution vvheic there is comanagement and shared 
governance At Rural \ alley C ollege, the senior management group inmates 
change, although fact ions in ibis group help to shape the implementation ol 
college policy and operational decision* 

C ollege administrators *ce themselves and are seen In other organizational 
memheis as siiategists and decision makers Both positive and negative char- 
acterization*. such a* altruistic and sellish connotation*, accompam these atti i- 
bunoiis. although none aie viewed .is malevolent. unlike some ol the external 
inlluenecTs 

l acultv hodies. parltcularlv the lac ultv senate 01 the l.u nil v -dominated 
council, aie viewed In all employee group* as the moral cetiki ol the msiiiu- 
tion. allectmg organizational change In preserving traditions and value*. Onh 
at one college, hast shoreline C ollege. where the academic council was viewed 
by all groups a- a dominating tone, did administrator* t|ucsiion and criticize 
i he mllueiice ol such a body. 

1 ocal faculty unions and lac ultv group* are viewed by all employee group- 
a- mlluetuial. hut piunaiiK a* resistor* to change initiated or proposed by 
admimstiatcMs I ocal unions endeavor to preserve jobs and increase salaries, 
to curtail die influence ol administrator* a* a group or a* individuals, and to 
gam or maintain power over organizational action* I acultv gioup*. pat lieu- 
la. ly those who have a longcaivei at the college, spanning tvveiitv to tlmtv 
veal*, are v lowed hv admimsnatoi* a* an oppo-mg lorcc intent on protecting 
themselves and on lesiMttig change. 

Local unions that are district or system unions have less mllueiice ovvi 
management at the institution than autonomous union* litis i* the case lor 
Pam he suburban C oinmunitv ( ollege and ( uy 'south t onummitv College, 
vvheie local lac ultv union ollkial* have aligned ilieniselve* with the college 
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.11! mtnislt.il ion m slealmy with eithei ,iv\Mom 01 adjusts mHiiense Al Mib- 
uiban Valiev C omnmniiv (..olicyc. whole union members .no p.nt ol a distils t 
union, and ilisitiei union le.uieishtp is boused on ihe suburban \alley earn- 
pus. no spos ilk ainmosii) is expie^sed between union leadeisbip and college 
adimnistialion I lie unnm does not ahyn ttsell with the oolloye in u;.uiion to 
i he district. hut has Jewel words ol disdain loi s ollevy aiinumsuatois than lot 
distils t ollkeis 




f:\planations of Descriptions of Influence and Control 

several observations and hypotheses aid in explaining how otyam.:. ition.i! 
memheis dess nbc mllucike and lonirol in the solleyrs 

Mumayis un limited m die ,>bfe< me mumpiduticm o| die emnunmem. mw cud 
tlie\ /urn lion svmM’ ulb. mumpidumu; and muHuyjny msuhifi.wu! mft ipicfunons 
rf nrni\ unj mcumiiys of ( nyuiucm it >nul .Minus 1 01 example, m the budyetmy 
pioiess, ovel l| 0 pciscni ol college htuly.eis.m- ahe.uiy sommmed. l.uyclv to; 
empKnee s.ilanes I he llcxihililv and million-. e ol inanayeis over expemlmuos 
is unis limited t«- .mail dei isions A solleyc w uh a StO million budget lias oik n 
less dun s 5 »-..:llion and mote olten hot ween two and ilnee bundled thousand 
doilais ol dist. leiionan Kinds Wuh multiple demands on the ImuK and 
luuueums mdi\idual plavots and sevei.tl interest ymups mvobed. there aie 
le v auual doilais relative to the total budget that might euninhuie uuhanye 
I has. managers aie uqwued lo s hoose areas dial are svmholu m suppmt with 
hnnled hinds ti i hey are to oxen iso millions e and he seen lot ontiol oiyanuu 
tional .uttoits At P.uilk suhuihati (. ommuuity C olicyc. the i olloye pieskloni 
ondoavois lo eommit dm ictionaiv luiuls t<> laetlities tmprovoim ill hei.uise die 
i.tnipiis is reyauled hv the (oral unnmunti\ as well .is h\ oiyanualionul mein 
bets as a lie.utiilul i ampus. and this beaut v is one il its outstanding s hai.u lei * 
isin s Ai Mihmhan Vailcv ( oinnumiiv t oileye. (he eolleye .ulnimMiaiois 
debate o\oi the me ol diseiettonaiy hinds to piovule Mall sitppoii loi clcs- 
iroim technology hei.uise thoto is siaie-ol-the-ait equipment hill lmle exper- 
tise 10 suppmt and soi\ue the sxjuipnieni II the eolleye is to mamtain Us image 
as a leadmy inmiutiou m innovation, u eannot (all behind in Ms use ol elei - 
liotik kxlmoloyv 

I hr lommmmv »o//cvv is u p,m u| u sw.m r >/ commimih inliryos. <u/ir» post 
so ondun tnsfiinlioiis. « m»» ju! und somt r oiystmcminiis. und yowi mneuf uir»- 
i n s. und das (c'Mie\/ — its puidi ulu» s\ \ii-»i idcutm — is u mum m/fuc/io oiei its 
<(t in nis Iheloosei the svsioni— that is. ihe moie loo t iv coupled ihe s\sieiii— 
the yieaiei ihe itueinal contiol over oiynnuatioual .ktioiis (uvatei spicnis 
t t>niiols. whedtei thionyh uisj; u « s enital otlk os or ilinuiyli yovci nment agon 
v u s suggest the sironyei mMueiu e ol the extet nal env iiomnenl on the uisii 
muon I his ts die s .iso w uh 1 as ills suburban r omnnmitv (. olleye. pan ol a 
slate sommuniiv college and mmeisily s\ stent. whole decisions Ironi the state 
yov ei nment and Itoin the w-ifin 1 1 ntial olli« e hanie aikl dues i college at turns 
1 lie i leaie-I example oi this ts die des'sion to s hanye adult basis edusatum 
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programs (rom credit 10 non credit, a decision not made at the college level, 
and apparently not influenced bv internal constituents. 

The more flic college /visomiu*/ asMime that fhne is a svstem and system con- 
ft«iK, die Ii’nv /hev will percene their insfirtiftim as having eon/ ml ovei i/s own (k/ions 
in the ahih/\ fotommH the institution to speci/ic actions. The importance of per- 
ception and the definition of institutional identity follows from the view ol sys- 
tems iniluenee described above. This is clearly the case with City Central 
College, where organizational members see an oppressive system in the form 
of an intrusive government, and where there are few areas of choice for the col- 
lege m commuting use! I to actions. It has nai lowed its mission not onlv to 
serve us local population hut also to ensure that it has the ability to control this 
mission and its attendant goals. 

Tmmmmemitl (Juingcs ciflier xfimulufe i alleges la respond 01 are igmued In 
co/iiges (hi'ough M/innu/icufioiis Colleges that respond choose strategies that 
fit their identity framework — how they are peiceived and perceive them- 
selves as institutions These strategies thus serve to reinforce that identity if 
they are perceived as successful and contradict and even change that iden- 
tity il they are perceived as unsuccessful. College decision makcis ignore 
environmental changes when they do not perceive themselves as capable of 
responding or because they see these changes as inconsistent with their pre- 
sent identity or the identity they mav acquire by responding. Although 
administrator* at suburban Valley Community College sense that their stu- 
dent population is altering and that there is growing demand for academic 
programs and linglish as a second language programs, they try to ignore or 
diminish the significance of these environmental altciaiions. Instead, the col- 
lege administrators attend to the image of the college as an innovative, high- 
technology institution and work at boosting college enrollments in 
t ec 1 1 nology - rel a t ed (i elds. 

/Mlriiiid m/Juciue.N met ojgiuiiccinoiitil t/iungr are lon/uined m existing 'inn - 
Mires /lull uuithme f/iese m/luemes mill ithfi/Mtomil lii.ston, udime. and svmMs 
«is we/I as /he nigiinigcttiuu'c s/ttgc of development This mlluence is not a con- 
scious. rational choice ol individual actors, Inu it may play out as an internal 
response to external forces that generate internal change. Constrained gov- 
ernment funding and iiu teasing demand for services lead Rural Valley Col- 
leges administrators not to cut services but to increase them by locating 
alternative sources of revenues Rural Valiev lu> a tradition of positive 
employee lelaltons. lew union grievances, and almost no lav offs. To cut sei- 
vuvs to match government revenues would mean i eduction ol the workforce, 
an action counter to the college’s pattern ol behavior Thus, the college man- 
.igeis alter college operational philosophy to a more enterprising approach >o 
that Rural Valiev can maintain its mission ol serving students. The college 
manageis am! faculty pui sue international students it' gain a profit, and col- 
lege activity expands m the contrail set vices aiea to g.uuei additional rev- 
enues 
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Conclusions 

l-rom these stones and explanations. u is clear that both {he external and inter- 
nal environments have roles in organizational change. (Organizations are nei- 
ther solely indue need and altered by external forces nor directed and 
controlled by internal managers or other internal individuals or groups The 
actions of organizations are neither totally determined by external force? nor 
fully influenced by interna! forces. These stories and explanations as a whole 
suggest that organizational change is the interplay between external and inter- 
nal forces, between the perceptions of internal members of organizational iden- 
tity and the external environment and between the organizational fit with the 
external environment and organizational symbols that match environmental 
needs Community colleges are not static organizations - they alter, change their 
approaches, their programs, and their relationship with lb environment hut 
they are not translormed institutions, they have not beco te another institu- 
tion ihev ate neither universities noi secondarv schools. tnev are neithct coi- 
poiattons nor small businesses I hey possess the attributes of many other 
organizations. ihev do so because on the one hand their external environment 
pushes them in that direction, and on the other hand because in order to sur- 
vive vet maintain iheu purposes, eommuniiv colleges themselves change 
coui m.* and adopt new approaches, new technologies, and new employees. 

l'he close upturns and explanattonsol oigamzational members about then 
msiitution rcMcct the siib|ecti\e and olten shared meanings ol organizational 
members that enable them to understand daily events and assist them with 
action (Morgan. I ITiesc descriptions and explanations are like stones 
told aliet the event or expenence m an attempt to fit n in a Ira me work ol 
understanding that gives sense to action I xplanations ot oigamzational change 
in the Lomnumin college, then, are sense-making devices toi members to 
shape the identity ol their institutions 
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Managing Change: A Case Study in 
Evolving Strategic Management 

/.inr/ri Tlim; Q/rol .Sairu/iotlt. Luuut Hflminshi 

Organizational culture has boon dclined b\ Vhcm un Bcrgquw. |W)JM as a 
pattern o! basic assumptions that a given .group has invented. discovered oi 
developed in learning lo tope with Us problems ol external adaptation and 
internal integration, and that lias worked well enough to he considered valid, 
and thetelore. to he taught to new members as the correct way to peicene. 
think, and led in relation lo those problems' ip. Another definition char- 
aelciires culture in higher education as collective. mutually shaping patterns 
ol nouns, \alues. pi at ittes. helieKand assumptions that guide the behavior ol 
individuals and gioupsauti provide a ttame ol relerence within which lo mtei- 
piet the meaning ol events and actions on and oil campus vKuh. Sthuh, and 
Whin. I vk) l p. p)i A common ihread. then, is that an organizations culture 
includes umt|ue attitudes, values, and practices learned by in members I he 
authors of ihis chapter asseil that organizations desiring to losier cultures that 
are both current and aligned with the requirements oi a rapidlv changing 
world should adopt an evoking anti strategic management model. 

lo illustrate the concept ol evoh mg strategic management, ibis chaplet 
presents a case study II examines how and vein Rio salado ( ollege i Rio 1 in 
lempe. Arizona, radically changed in culture and Hs lotin as 11 adopted the 
lotal Quahiv Management t IQ\P phtlosophv. and how and win u later mod- 
itied iis |QM managemeni model to establish, instead, an e\ oh mg siiaiegu 
management approach based on vngt's > iOUOi learning organization I qualK 
important, ihtschaplei also explains the implications ol making c lunge* ’n an 
insiuuhoiis t ulnae. puw->ss. and hum. illusiiaimg how a change in one aiea 
piet ipilatcd oi he * e liangfs 
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Riot* (i rs. <pcnenee. a format, planned collegew uie niovemem to imple- 
ment TQM. ultimately resulted in major changes in the colleges culture, prac- 
tices, mission, and vision. Its subsequent experience, a continuous movement 
to hecome a learning organization, involved a suhtlcr. more informal manage- 
ment approach designed to inculcate evolution in the thinking and interac- 
tions of all employees rathei than to change the college’s mission or form The 
two experiences together have enabled the college to survive grave internal and 
external threats, and to find a stance by which it can respond successfully to a 
future that is arriving at breakneck speed. Although Rio can he classified as a 
“distinctive college (.Townsend and others. tds)2, p. P because of its unique 
nature, us experiences can provide helpful insights to other colleges contem- 
plating how to deal w ith a rapidlv changing environment 



The Original Organization 

Rio Salado College was established m W78 as a unique community college. U 
w.is designed specilicaHy to serve Marie opa County’s underserved geographi- 
cal areas and populations through nontraditioiul means In other words, ns 
mandate was to meet community needs unmet by the then six community col- 
leges composing the countv k community college district Rio would not have 
a campus but instead would lease facilities in strategic areas of the counts Also. 
Rio would employ mainly administrators and adjunct faculty 

From its inception, the college was designed to be an agent ol change, an 
mnovatoi m the use ol instructional technology, and a producer ol low -cost 
cniollmcnts Reflecting us decentralized structure — eight regional ol lures cre- 
ated to pioside uistiuclional and support semces to laiget geographical 
areas — the college adopted a decentralized, internally competitive, stiaicgic 
management appioach designed to encourage and reward independent action. 
The approach worked well lor twelve sears, ll.tcli regional of lice ssas perceived 
by its chid administrators and stall as an autonomous minicampus. Each 
sought to provide comprehensive services and programs to us target popula- 
tion Lac It I bused as an independent entrepreneurial unit whose bottom-line 
goal was to increase enrollment, and growth ssas rewarded by budget 
increases 

Ihroughoul these early sears. Rio emplovees demonstrated a juonccnng 
spun as well as an mici nails compeniisc drive, both ol which spawned mno- 
s.uion and growth. Lor example, the college broke away horn the tiadttional 
sixteen -week 'Cmcstei Instead, the nulls idual legional olhces olleicd courses 
and progianis on schedules that were convenient lor the communities thes 
"Ciscd Regional olhces also developed a sands ol last track, uccelciuled pro- 
gtams c ustomized lor spec ial populations mu It as residents ol the nearby I.n 
Air l out- base Moreover, ihe college was the hist Maricopa ( mints commu- 
nuv i t'llcge to oiler legislation hs telephone I hc‘ Instance I .earning piogram. 
stai led in W7S, aUo took hold No doubt as ,i lesull t'l these innovations, the 
colleges enu'llmctit gicss 
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As the college mat u red , however, its decentralized form and internally 
competitive culture became increasingly less effective and more problematic. 
First, although the college had espoused an official mission, the missions of 
the eight autonomous regional offices soon superseded it in practice. In other 
words, operationally the college lacked a common, or shared, mission and 
vision. Second, students were confused by eight autonomous schedules for 
what was supposedly one college. Third, as stale funding for community col- 
leges dwindled, the cost/lxnefit ratio resulting from decentralization and 
autonomy became increasingly less tolerable it was difficult to utilize econ- 
omy of scale in purchasing because there were few collegewide work processes 
and procedures. In addition, there were no collegewide training programs to 
develop collegewide employee capacity; instead, there were eight local pro- 
grams. Fourth, inadvertently. Rio had perpetuated the perception of itself as a 
college of second choice With its decentralization, it could not atliacl enough 
students to warrant olfering comprehensive education programs; therefore, it 
locused on pto\ iding courses rather than programs. Students ait raeied to Rio 
ueie draw n mainly because they needed a single course m a convenient loca- 
tion. 




In addition to problems created by the internally competitive management 
model, two major changes m the external environment threatened the colleges 
survival \\ ithin twelve vcais. the number of Maricopa Count) community col- 
leges had increased from six to ten. each providing services to geographical 
areas served by Rio Thus. Rio. the community college that had once thrived 
by meeting the needs of underserved geographical areas, now saw its market 
shrink significantly In addition, over the \ears. do's competitor community 
colleges had begun to adopt many ol the ini, ovations that once had been 
unique lo Rio. As a result. Rio faced fierce competition both externally and 
internally. Rio Salado College administrators and laculiysoon realized that for 
the college to survive over the long term, it had to make some changes 



The Adoption of Total Quality Management 

In luop. the newly appointed pr< -idem of Rio Salado C ollege. Linda 1 hor. 
encouraged the college leadership to explore the potential ol IQM as a vehi- 
cle to drive needed internal reform She believed that much as it had helped 
eorpoiale institutions, a TQM culture could help educational institutions sur- 
vive in ihe coming new century 

Although IQM dates from its use m the N50s m japan, this philosophy 
look hold relatively recently in the United Slates, in the Id80sand ISUOs, 
when corporations struggled lor new ways lo suivive in a harshly competitive 
soviet) Lomposedol demanding consumers lit icily. the I QM philosophy and 
pum iplcs Lx us all the organizations behaviors and roomers on the goal of 
meeting and exceeding the lUMotnet's expectations. Along with Us strong cus- 
tomer orientation, seveial othei ehaiaeteristics highlight TQM reducing van- 
alum and error in processes, viewing each employee as an internal customer. 

SO 
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empowering employees and teams, emphasizing continuous, incremental 
improvement, encouraging prevention rather than inspection, and using tools 
and data lor problem solving and decision making (Denting. 1*-)82V 

The idea of TQM as a strategic management model was lor the most pan 
well received at Rio. In early Iddl . the president hired an outside consultant 
to provide extensive TQM training to an initial leadership group comprising 
selected administrators, faculty, and staff, and to help the college design an 
implementation strategy Critical to the successful implementation ol TQM was 
the commitment and involvement throughout the adoption phase by execu- 
tive management, facultv. and stalf leaders As Merron (.1004) notes, the top 
level ol an organization must lead in the commitment and alignment to TQM 
in order to achieve optimal performance. Middle managers had the greatest 
misgivings about TQM In the old competitive structure they held the power 
in their small decentralized hefdoms. and they competed against each other 
tor growth and resource allocation. In essence, they believed that they had the 
most to Ios< by a hange m culture and structure. I lowever. although the TQM 
philosophy was antithetical to their culture ol rivalry, middle managers also 
realized that the college needed to make some changes Thus, they supported 
the implementation ol TQM. 

Implementation also included adopting a collegewidc TQM strategic man- 
agement model consisting ol several formal parts Overseeing the institution 
was a FQM Strategic Planning and Steering Team established to ensure that 
the anticipated internal changes would further the college's vision and mission. 
Next, official ( onlinuous Improvement Teams (CITsf were created under the 
auspices ol ihv TQM Steering Team. These involved employees from through- 
out ihe organization w ho were trained to serve as members of teams and who 
came together to work on process improvement Within each ( IT. members 
were assigned specific roles such as "coach and 'process owner." and each CIT 
followed a prescribed improvement cycle. Finally, a Quality Coordinator served 
a> liaison between the TQM Steering Team and the Cl Is. 

Lqually important to siieeesslul TQM implementation was a ma|or. for- 
mal. collegcvvidc training component. At an early stage, the college decided 
that it would he necessary to move as quickly as possible horn external train- 
er*. or the consultants who were hired in 1*001 . internal i ranters. Internal 
darnels icduccd costs, but more impoiiautly they helped to infuse the new 
philosophy mici the institutional culture Tor that reason, these training teams, 
each with live to seven individuals, were drawn from the ranks of working 
admimsdatcus. faculty, and stall, not from an existing training department. 
1 hen |oh. essentially, was to adapt the corporate TQM philosophy and princi- 
ples io meel the academy's needs 

■significantly, when the leadership ol Rio \ilado V oilege adopted the I'QM 
philosophy they aho i call zed that to make the 1QM appioach wotk to 4s fullest 
capacity, the colleges operating stum tire would have to change, lluy saw that 
the old. internally competitive, dcccnlialized structure could not he a sound 
foundation lor a management philosophy based on . oopctation among tnier- 
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nal customcis teamwork. and a shared vision I he old otgamzaiion was hag- 
monied 10 ihe extent iliai it was difficult even 10 identify major cross-organiza- 
tional critical processes, let alone collaborate to achieve common goals. 

In elfect. then. implementing TQM actually led to a major reorganization 
Members of the TQM Steering Team transformed the college to coordinate its 
philosophy and its practice. The old. independent regional olfices headed by 
middle managers were replaced by units that provided major collcgcwide pro- 
grams. (unctions, and services, all of which were interdependent. The new 
smicture promoted internal cooperation and discouraged internal competi- 
tion. The locus of the institution began to shift to meeting the needs of cus- 
tomer and Maying ahead ol external coni|X'titprs. 

As more employees were schooled m TQM. a new culture began to 
emerge, with work ethics and practices that would eventually enable Rio Sal- 
ado not onlv to survive hut also to thrive 1 his culture had several major char- 
acterisin'. Ihe lin was a new emphasis on work team>. Previously, each 
department or area considered uselt a nearly autonomous working body; rarely 
did member of one department interact with members of another However, 
the TQM philosophy encouraged the loimation o( cross-lunctional. vertically 
mtcgraled leant" to improve processes anc! to sobe problems. T he cross- lunc- 
tional team concept had a profound elleci on Uio> culture and continues to be 
the pieletred method (or working on collegewtde challenges. 

A second chaiacierisiic of the new culture was a change m college values 
As a ic-wult of IQM. the college c.uiio to place a si tong emphasis on service, 
quality, and continuous impiovemeiil rather than on me re I v increasing student 
eniollntem Involved in discussions that ranged beyond accomplishing their 
spec ilk woik tasks, emplovees now began 10 locus on coniinualh improving 
ihe qualtlv ol then work I hr new orientation lundamentally changed liow 
work was perceived m order to accomplish the colleges vision and mission 
ihe consequence was that people were enthusiasm in ibetr efiort" to mipiove 
and no longer locused on only the hoilom line. Moteovei. discussions about 
value" c ontmued across departmental and area lines. 

(lie thud sigmlicant characteristic ol the new culture wa" a "hand under- 
siandmgol the meaning ol customer set vice Most emplovees came to tindei- 
stand tlu ; m pot lance ol thinking lirst ol the customer'" needs and expectation", 
not about how much work was or was not gelt mg clone l.ntployccs came to 
place high value on seivmg the customer well, and then new altitude otien 
served as a catalw lor making procedural change" As emplovees began it' see 
students ,r exici nal customers and each other as internal customers, they came 
to he willing to e xamine the needs oi both groups and to change outmoded 01 
dvsfunc nona! pioc esses l:\aninlc.s ol succe"s|ul cmplouv -developed improve- 
ments itk luck'd "ireamlinmg the c ollege and driric t pun having pnxess. mak- 
ing the catalogue oiminoii pages more tret Inendlv. and designing and 
tevisinga collegewtde rew.udsand tecogmlion process 

A Imal ciilical su p in the college's "tiuctiual itansfortiianon was the ievi- 
sion id its mission IVvioiisly tlu- job ol dialling a mission statement was 
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assumed Jo be the responsibility of the top leadership. Now u was seen as a 
task that allowed a l ’< employees to comnhule to draltmg the colleges mission 
The new mission statement locuses on Rio's unique and customized programs, 
accelerated programs, and courses and programs for delivery by distance tech- 
nologies. 

Ii look lour years lor the TQM philosophy, principles, and tools to 
become part ot the college's culture. In that period. TQM was embraced by 
employees and provided the framework lor the wav m winch the college con- 
ducted business Employees knew what to do when they wanted to make a 
change or solve a problem: they applied a tool or used the process improve- 
ment cycle "plan, do, check, act " Because everyone had been trained in the 
use ol the TQM tools, there now existed a common uvahularx 

The Case for Continuing Change 

An institutions culture is dynamic. As Morgan notes. "Culture iseonstanib 
evolving, incorporating changes m the values, heltels. and altitudes ot the 
external envnonment as well as those of msutunona! members’ tin Kuh. 
Sc huh. and Whin. 1 no 1 , p 71' Predictably then, some of the conditions that 
caused the college to embrace the TQM philosophv and management model 
were themselves changed, and new needs arose Destructive internal compe- 
tition had indeed declined And lormidahle external competition had 
iik reased 

In particular, the college needed better, faster innovation It needed every- 
one to respond to ma|or advances m technology so that the college could com- 
pete with a \anely ol local, national, and international public and private colleges 
and teaching organizations, all interested m obtaining a share ol the distance 
learner market . New organizations such as Western liovernors ITmersiiv. the 
international Coninuimtv College, and Arizona l earning S\ stems posed a threat 
to a college that once had the local distance learning market to itself. 

However, when innovation was most needed, it did not happen, because 
too main of the colleges resources ucte allocated to Rios >eli-imposed version 
ol IQM iormalines rather than to the production ot important outcomes l or 
example, the IQM Steeling learn and Us oftiual C ITs that had worked well 
initially had become a lumbeimg. bureaucratic svMem that could neither pro- 
duce results last enough nor answer the need lor large-scale innovation TQM 
''leering learn meetings became mired in ptoecss utvia. and inembetsol the 
IQM ''leering learn who viewed their time a> not well utilized stopped attend- 
ing the meetings 

fvemuallv tin v cling learn dissolved Although the concept ol tlu* 
pun c-s improvement c \ c le was adopted throughout the i ollegc and continues 
m u-v todav. ollu ?al continuous Improvement learns wete loo often caught 
up in the ritual surrounding the u>e of the pioccss impiovement cule In id 
losjvct. the outcome (arch (UMilied the time and resouice commitment 
leijuited to pioduce it In slum olluia! (.11- liuquenllv km sight ol then goals 
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because they perceived using the tools and attending meetings to he then mam 
focus. U i> interesting to note that Rio's problem with tlie bureaueracy of IQM 
teams is relatively common. 1 or example. Brigham t LWD indicates that often 
teams become bogged down when there is confusion about objectives and 
about deadlines for completion 

Tbe demise of the TQM management model, therefore, taught the college 
a valuable lesson and. together with momentous external developments, pre- 
sented a new challenge. Instead ol adopting another management model with 
a formal structure, the college leadership learned that n needed a strategic 
management approach capable ol evolving with a dynamic culture and able to 
position tlu* college to deal adeptly with rapid external change. 

Becoming a Learning Organization 

Unis. in KW4. the Rio Sal ado College leadership asked two questions. What 
step will help the college maintain a competitive edge? What management 
model will enable the college to take that step? I hey found answers in Scngcs 
concept ol the learning organization: A beaming Organization is a place where 
people continually expand their capacity to create it'' iuture. where adaptive 
learning is joined by generative learning'' (.Senge. I ‘•WO. p. 1-0 

Scngcs ' l ive Disciplines ol a Learning Organization" U xhibit ('‘.l i also 
seemed to be a good lit with the colleges needs and with its I QM foundation 
Moreover, the concept seemed to point the way to lake the otgamzation to the 
next level 




lixhibil 0.1. Peter Scngc s l ive Disciplines of a Learning Organization 

/VimmuiI inusfen Learning to expand our personal capacity to create denned 
results. and creating a culture that encourage'' all members to develop so ihat 
t hex can achieve then goals and |mrposes 

Meuitil models (. ontmually relied mg on. l.n living, and impioviugoui inter- 
na! pidiues td the world a d noticing how they shape oui actions and c!c\t- 
sions 

s/i.t/ed \imoms. Building gioup commtlmem by developing shared images ol 
the iuture we seek to create and the principles and guiding practices In 
whic h we expect to get thcie 

/cam li’iuumg i'rnuslorming eoineisauonal and eollectnc thinking skills so 
that groups tan leltably develop intelligence and abihi \ greater than the suin 
ol i I wmi individual members' talents 

xwcnis (/linking. I earning a new wav ol thinking about, describing, and 
imdct standing the loices and inlet fclalioiisjiip-, that shape the behavior ol 
sv steins, to see how to change s\ stem >cllediv civ. and to ad m tune with the 
laigei natuial and economic processes 

'•i* I ii-*t l':* I . 'll:, i i > M p t 
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!t is imponam ..ere to emphasize the difference between change and evo- 
lution When ihe college embraced the TQM philosophy, it altered itself radi- 
cally. When it adopted the learning organization approach, however, the 
college began a gradual evolution that builds on us I'QM foundation rather 
than departing sharply from it That is. those who arc committed to the col- 
lege's becoming a learning organization w ould not have supported the move 
in that direction if they had not already experienced the changes brought about 
by the shift to the TQM model TQM emphasized shared mission and vision, 
ca tomer service, teamwork, understanding process, empowering employees, 
continuous improvement, and strategically aligned resources. The resulting 
conceptual mliasti ucture enabled the leadership to envision a culture in which 
all employees would mciease their capacity to create and innovate continually, 
and in which they could design new systems without allowing old structures 
to limit i Ten thinking. 

This evolving strategic management model is characterized by inculcat- 
ing the live disciplines and by accepting dynamism rather than imposing rigid, 
formal management systems I he new model allows the institutional culture 
to reinforce valued fundamentals as it discards outmoded ways and adopts new 
processes What is important is the learning that comes from the growth and 
movement that the model encourages The model is not limned by structure: 
it is expanded and enhanced by t lie behaviors embodied m the live disciplines 
of the learning organization. 

The college's evolution toward becoming a learning organization began 
wuli a (. liange that reflects the new values When the IQM Stee mg Team was 
discontinued, a new meeting loimat quickly took its place Me Leadership 
c ounul Members ol the IQM Steering Team who had lx\o.ne discouraged 
by the tediousness ol the Sleeting learn agendas took the lead to form a lead- 
eiship community with a different goal: to share research, to engage m dia- 
logue. and to learn l eatlership Council meetings are currently c pport unities 
lo leach each other about new theories and concepts, Mich as Wheatley’s 
t WO-p chaos theory and Howe and Strauss's t NdP thirteenth generation 
Through this mechanism, college leadership pursues the role ol learner, indi- 
cating, as one nicmbci put u. that this mle leek 'light lor the organization " 
Ihe lillcen members ol the IQM Meertng learn represented all employee 
groups ol the college — administration, faculty, and stall Ihe newly toi tiled 
leadership Council had twenty -li\e members tiom the same three employee 
gumps 

v. iiven the emphases m the institution on Vngc's model, it is sigmlicutil 
that the exohmon toward becoming a learning organization lias been dillerenl 
limn the earlier shill to the I QM model I he implementation ol the I QM phi 
losophy wasexpansne and invoked all employees m lormal naming and pr.u - 
ike I \ol\mg into a learning organization lias imoked U'sn lormal planning 
and a moie spontaneous jusi in lime apptoaeh Sexetal lauiliv and adnnnis- 
tiat(>is who weie intetested in learning organization concepts have become ies- 
ident expei is on ideas hom 1’etei Vnges books /lie / i/(/i PiMipliiit t inopi and 
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Tin* Fifth Discipline Eieldlwofc (Senge and others, 1Q9-J). They lead discussions 
on various readings, videos, and satellite conferences, all associated with learn- 
ing organization concepts. They also provide practice sessions for those who 
want to learn Senge's five disciplines. 

The college has recognized that the diifercnt approaches to implementa- 
tion have, in fact, been key to their success. As noted. TQM implementation 
wa> formal, deliberately expansive, and mandatory for everyone. Implemen- 
tation of the learning organization philosophy is informal, fluid (reaching 
employees as interest grows), and voluntary. 

Vet. each philosophy has become pervasive as it meets the needs of the 
college as a whole. Employees respond in a different way to the learning orga- 
nization culture than they did to TQM. hut their acceptance is no less authen- 
tic. Their use of the learning organization vocabulary and their attempts to 
demonstrate skills and concepts all attest to their interest in and understand- 
ing of the learning organization. In addition to introducing key concepts, col- 
lege learning organization experts assist groups in the college that are interested 
in applying Senge's concepts to their projects Eor example, faculty who are 
interested m moving forward with a technology agenda spent a semester in 
dialogue about the learning organization. Later, a group ol college middle man- 
agers having operational responsibilities for supporting college initiatives 
received naming about learning organizations. 

The cultural transformation that evolved as a result ol adapting the learn- 
ing organization philosophy comes from viewing the live disciplines as strate- 
gies lor change Indeed, these disciplines have taken on specific meanings at 
Rio Salado College Personal mastery means the commitment to learning on 
the part ol each employee. Perhaps the most difficult of ihe disciplines bui per- 
ceived as the most useful in the pursuit of knowledge is mental models. As 
employees practice effective communication through the discipline ol mental 
models, they have to work on examining ihetr assumptions and beliefs to Imd 
ways to abandon outdated structures and create new ones. Shared visions 
means that all employees have a common perception of the college goals and 
understand then roles in achieving the colleges purposes. Team learning has 
hi ought about a major improvement m the eflectivcness of college teams, n 
means that merely woiking well as a team is not enough, now the goal is to 
learn together so that teams can create and innovate. Systems thinking has also 
had a major elfect. It means that college personnel must be aware that they 
cannot simply think within their segregated lunctions. Rather, they must rec- 
ognize the implications ol their work lor the larger system Systems thinking 
has been esjxxially important as teams work on innovations. 

I he learning organization philo>oj>liy ollei-* the college deeper and nchei 
dialogue than did I'QM. which was more concrete and process oriented I here 
were times when the college leadership thought that IQ\I convcisations 
became too focused on detail Also, those who are involved in practicing the 
disciplines ol a learning organization find themselves responding with enthu- 
siasm at being learners, which is not the usual role loi administrators and 
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family And the learning organization philosophy enables die college to cre- 
ate. design, and innovate more elleemelv as leant members become prolicient 
in examining mental models and in team learning Nonetheless, the learning 
organization approach is driven by the top ol the organization. Thai is. die 
work ol transformation is earned- on primarily by administrators and faculty 
at this nonu by contusi. even early m TQM. all employees were active 

Uarly Outcomes 

Hie pieintse ol equilinahly is that i here are always muluple causes lor any 
elleci I herelore. 11 is impossible to piove empirically that Rio 6alado College's 
cunent enrollment success tsce lahlc 6. 1 1 is die direct lesult ol its evolved 
TQM and learning organization management strategy. However. it is cMdent 
that because ol the colleges strong emphasis on c ustomei sen ice. Rio has been 
able to cultivate new student markets by establishing partnerships with busi- 
ness and govern mem. Also, the college has been able to move more quickly 
than competitor colleges to respond to Mich opportunities, m part because ol 
tis strong dedication to shared vision and us work w ith menial models I hose 
skills and values have helped the college lo transcend the traditional eommu- 
mcation harneis between laeulty and adnnnisiration. and as a result the enei- 
gic s ol the college can be loeuscd cm innovation. c ustomei service, and 
providing students with positive learning experiences 

Smnlaily, because ol Ms locus cm systems thinking, the college has been 
able to innovate quickly and to elicit support lor innovations horn across die 
college, l oi example, a recent major college cflori involved developing courses 
to be delivered tlmuigh the Internet In onlv one year the college dcvelojvd 
over seventy courses lor on-line delivery and also added all die traditional col- 
lege soivicCs. such as admissions, advisement and book sales, on-lme Hven 
mote noteworthy is die eollegevvide ellort. begun in Mav 1007. m which the 
college oilers students the opportunity to begin any ol in 142 dtstance-deliv- 
* v courses every two weeks through the yvai 

[able 6.1. Growth in lull- l ime Student kquivalency (FTS1:) 
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Conclusions 

What can he learned hem ihc colleges experience? Although Rio kalado (. ol- 
lege is a cliMinc live college, Us experiences are relevant to colleges desiring to 
manage change I hc lol lowing are some lessons learned 

Id meei the needs ol a tnpidlv changing! eternal cmnonmeni. an orgamza- 
non should (osier change in us cultuie 
Organizations tan create desited internal change hv implementing an evolv- 
ing strategic management model 

An internal cultural change can create the need tor additional changes in the 
sink lure and woi U piocesses ol an organization 
t hie static management model cannot provide ail that is needed lo manage the 
numeriHis changes that ate current K under wax m th.e external em nonmem. 
On the other hand, valued practices, tlieoues. and hehels will endure even 
1 1 an outmoded model dissolve’s 

I. nduung and valued piactkes. theories. .md Ivueisc.m he mtegiated into a 
new sirategk management model 
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The Urban Community College in the 
Midst of Change 

j. Marie Pcpiccllo , Marshci Hopkins 



In i last decade of the tucm.cih century urban community colleges across 
(he count rv arc experiencing a lime of \ery rapid change and unique chal- 
lenges Some communities in which the population demographies are chang- 
ing quickly also are home to public school systems that struggle with high 
dropout and low graduation rates. The charge to the urban community col- 
lege. as an integral component of a complex urban s\stem. ts lo define com- 
munity not only as ’ region to he served, but also as a climate to be created 
i Ho\ el IOSS. p V 

Competing Forces 

Peggy Gordon lilliotl. m Tin - 1'iJnm Gmipuv identities two matin iotces or 
Irameworks in winch current uiban America is developing. I he lust is one o! 
technology and economics, m which advanced thinking and communication 
skilh are required lo compete m such an environment today, men and 
women must be educated. Iodised, highly skilled, and the best at what they 
do I he promise ol this paradigm is the real potential lor people to do well, 
providing then are highh competent and adequately piepared lor the large 
number ol well-paying jobs ihai the information economy is producing' 
• rlliolt. 10CH. p I0» 

I he second lorce discussed b\ Flliotl is related to the rapidly changing 
demography ot this country's urban areas, which could be characterized as 
himodul At the same time that ihete is a significant increase tn the aging pop- 
ulation. theie is a boom m young turnout) populations fueled both by 
bn tin .He*- luglui than ih.u ol Caucasian' and In inumgtation into the urban 
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ccnieis (.''nc important aspect ol * h*> demogiaphy is i lie concentration of 
povettv. unemployment. and underemployment in the urban am* “As Amer- 
ica continues to change. the disparity between the paradigm ol the conipeu- 
live. tec Imologv -driven societv and the paradigm o! people becomes mote 
obvious The match is noi a good one vF.llioti. HK>4. p. 1st, 

Phoenix (. o I lege. one ol the \hn«.opa Community (.alleges, i- loeatal in 
u 1 lira! Phoenix in the heart ol the city" Founded in h»20asan tUernative to 
lower-dmsion umvorsitv education — the l imeiMix of Anrona was located a 
distant ninety miles aw a\ — Phoenix College has grown from its or.gmal tvveiuv 
tumor college students to a compiehensive commumtv toilette -ervmg about 
eleven thousand credit indents and an additional two thousand to three thou- 
sand noneiedit students per semesiei Hie college Yomiiumitv meludes the 
"late (manual eentei . tom ism and recreation sites including theaters. resiau- 
i.nii " and piole^icuial sports venue", the state, uiy. and countv government 
vciueis. and residential neighborhoods. which tange horn sonic of the moic 
e\c liN\e m the uiv to some of the poorest and most troubled In brief, this is 
a tvpicul urban environment sened b\ that timcjuelv American institution — a 
coiuniun v college 

An attic le in the local newspapet. fi:e Ancona RepuMk. c. ential Phoenix 
s|iow> signs ol decline, details some ol the challenges lacing the aiea imme- 
diatclv surrounding Phoenix C ollegc \ Padgett. l lK M. p BP vM the citv's eight 
council di"i i ic ts. Pisinu 4, m which Phoenix t ollege is located, had the high- 
est pen ullage ol adult" ewer Mxt\-live. high school dropouts. adult" reporting 
abuse c4 a. chug m the- past vcai and adults who ha\e been a victim ol domes- 
tic abuse From N80 lo the population m lVind 4 aduallv decreased 

b\ ^ pucent. while all other seven comic il districts me leased m population 

Phoenix l mon I ligh School Pisinu cPl'l HP'. w uh a student population 
ol ahc'Ut eighteen tiiousand students and eleven high schools, ts the principal 
lender district to Phoenix College and several <4 the odiu Mane opa c colleges 
\bout oO peuuit ol PCI HP graduates who enter college the laN alter their 
luglt school graduation go ;o Phoc nix College 

I he sjiool district has extraordinary challenges On statewide si.mdatcl- 
i , c! achievement scores m HM(\ PCI HP high schools weie eight ol the nine 
lowest -i ankmg high schools m Anrona In the HWs-Oo academic year 4s 
jvtcent ol stride nts were I hspanic 28 peiceni (4 studenis vvete Caucasian, and 
12 pc ic ui! wcie Ah ic an American, with smaller percentages ol Native Amen- 
c on and Asian Amencan students I he challenges, opportunities, and threats 
in Phoenix v o|leg« " piesem and lutiue are draniatk ill usual ions ol the con- 
tiasting lone-sol a eompetime. tec hnologv -driven society and tlliisuaiion" c4 
the- people* ‘in*, mg to i ope w nil die \ ;v i""iu.ide" .4 d.ulv lik 

I he Search for Direction 

1 lie lapidly c hanging lorces ol on 'ime. panic ulailv lechnologual e lunges, 
luve’ hiought about an evei expanding knowledge base Keeping up with the 
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changes docs not seem possible li ving to manage by finding a means. u> con- 
trol change is not prudent. And ignoring change is deadly fbe challenges 
encountered by Phoenix C .ollege in meeting changing constraints and customer 
needs mirror those laced by society as a whole. W'hai should he the response 
is the pressing question 

Staying the Same. 1 lie search lor the well-ordered organization in tra- 
ditional. mechanistic sellings was based on equating older with the feeling of 
being in comiol. Tins control came primarily from constricting ami restricting 
inlonnaiton flow m the formal organization, be. ween members informally, and 
between the organization and those outside n. This created a power structuie 
where those with the information dominate. 

Those members ol such organizations who tear being out ol control per- 
ceive strict rules, strict mandates, icsiriuion ot the How ol inhumation on a 
nevd-to-know basis How ing top-down hieraivhicaMy and rigid chains ol com- 
mand as keeping even thing in control and cllcciively moving toward the 
ilc'.ncd end Actually the enure organization may be operating in I ear. which 
Milles and blocks action. It roles are noi adhered to. il strict inks arc noi 
onioned, il information is noi connolled. then the p\ ramiJal structure would 
collapse and no one would know uhai tv* do or how to do it or would even 
have an idenlitv beyond their role I he result would be chaos As Wheal lev 
has pm il. In organizations we ivptcally snuggle against the environment, see- 
ing il as the source ol disruption and change We tend to insulate ourselves 
Irom u as king as possible in an ellori to preserve the previous stability \vc have 
accjuiicd' t kK)2. p. v)0' In educational institutions. as m other organization-*, 
die siauis quo gives a leeling ol stability, but it is onlv an illusion I lie system 
becomes lived, ioeket! in us rules with a resin tied Mow ol inhumation Adap- 
tation to ihc ever changing demographic and technological loices in ihisi nvi- 
ronment is inntted even though ellorts may he directed at li ving to serve the 
commumiv through education 1 here is change, but change in such orgamza- 
uons is incremental 

The New Reflection. Ralph l'* Matey, in (. ompicvifv and ( icunvuv in 
Organizations notes that siructuies. plans, cognitive peiteptmns. and response 
tv* experiences change lust at the individual level I he individual hums the 
iiv-w idea and -hates u. l.wn small changes become iterated and amplified 
across several others cMacc'v. loop p 1771 t oniplexttv 1 henry as presented 
by Waldrop v and foliar t underscores this In adding dial even 

small peiturbatioiis to the held ol possibilities" begin a ripple and arc iterated 
and amplified I herelore. it ch*cs not take large numbers or widespread ciloils 
to begin to died change 

I be decision-making process in an mteiacuve organization invokes the 
examination ot the present situation telated 10 wlial went belote. what m.iv 
come altet and all v*l the plavers wiio mav he alleded l\\ Moils ate akvi 
Iiounded In bioad princ iples (. li-nec's arc an ouigunwh ol an agieed process 
ot ititv lading, bounded hv the hrwul guiding principles, and iu h w uh mloi - 
mailt 11 .iMgii Hu •ilu.ition I he ouk nines aie noi a*, ilu end v*l a step-in -step 
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process bm arc an outflow ih oi continual deliberations. The assumption is 
lhal the more alternative* there are. ihe more participation there will he. and 
the more di\er>e the inhumation is. the richer and more appropriate ihe out- 
come will he. 

Decisions and actions ate then more responsive u> toda\> indents and to 
todays rapidly eh anoint; world. The organization is not seeking the right solu- 
tion hut one that ts a close match lor t he situation as it is known An impor- 
tant aspevi ol the new science is that there are an infinite luunhet of 
possibilities rather than a single correct solution. 

I he stahihtv ol the well-ordered, adaptive organization is in its ability to 
ulentih processes by which to interact, to become aware of certain broad prin- 
ciples to guide all actions and decisions, and to embrace the concept that the 
organization operates inside out and outside m. not top dow n or bottom up 
blowing with and adapting to change, rather than being tea. me and overte- 
adivc. are the desired lvha\iots 

The Interactive Organization 

\\ hat i' the organization that evolves hom this perspective? Aie there kev cliai- 
actertstks that one could idcntiiv to know that n is opera'ing according to 
newer models raihei than mechanistic ones' Wheat !e\ observes that in nature 
complex levels ol inlorirtahon and resultant outcomes come horn simple inlor- 
matton being looped and led hack on itscll luithcrmore. through tree-flow- 
ing mlormalion the organization c kales complex and new lot ms I he lesuUant 
siiikiuies oi creative solutions aie generated hv simple information in inter- 
action iWheatlev. 1° 0 2 - Ihe outcomes can he complex, but the information 
is not and the processes are not 

N enge. m / he I :lih Pivipii'Y. believes that the oiganization is a ' hv-ptod- 
Uct ol mclivicluai visions. a h\ -product ol on-going conversations' \|v)op p 
>o' I his does not ncicssjrilv mean that <i group sits dcwvn and w rues a vision 
statement, lutt th.it it is an outgrowth ol continued dialogue 

We believe that the lertile environment hu the ongoing, continuous 
change that is present in an adapting organization, one that embraces 
change and uudei stands ambiguity lias these cluiavteristics the organiza- 
tion t I is based on cooperation and values. (2* encourages interaction and 
;s engaged in dialogue. tT sees divcisin as an asset. \-P is open with infor- 
mation and accepting ol information and ideas. o'» is thinking and ques- 
tioning connnualh. to* c mhr.ices the individual and at the same time sees 
ihe individual as patt ol a whole, and T' n a risk taking env ironmeni. 
involving new ideas, interaction with others, and self- tellcc non Also, the 
otgamzatioti >ccs use!! as operating not top dcwvn ot bottom up. but ,h 
indiv ictuajs uh valu.ihle points »*l \ uw ( Hciall. the oigamratton i- on 
c iv.ed to process aiu! solutions, and < li"i- conuec led to both its interna! 
and i \k i nal u'liiiiimuiio 
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Phoenix College 

The rich diversity of student ethnicity at Phoenix College gives some indica- 
tion of the effects of the changes m ihc urban area t Figure 7.1 ). The local econ- 
omy, after a recession in the late 1980s and early 1990s. entered and still 
continues in a very strong, rohust period with steady job growth and low 
unemployment- The student enrollment at Phoenix College, as measured m 
full-time student equivalents (FTSEsT reflects a common inverse relationship 
with the economy by growth in the early 1990s and then decline {Figure 7.2'' 



Figure 7.1. Phoenix College Enrollment History 




Figure /.2. Phoenix College Student Ethnicity. 1996 
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When a new president. one of ihc authors. arrived al Phoenix College in 
the summer ol her assessment oi the college was that there were great 

strengths, including a student-centered culture, a high standard lot classroom 
teaching, a long history, many alumni who are proud of their association with 
the college, and a physical plant that is all tacit ve and distinctive in its tradi- 
tional architecture The assessment also te\ ealed formidable challenges: enrol! 
mem had c.opped significantly since 1 do 1 -S)2 : the buildings, equipment, and 
plant inlrasiruci ire were in serious need of a ma|or infusion ol capital lund- 
ing. there was little activity m piogram development, and the campus climate 
was described by a college planning consultant in l L H>0 as “a risk-averse atmos- 
phere which reduces cicaiiMts and innovation throughout the plans ol the col- 
lege iRt'pmt on die /’liocfiu C’o/lcgi fOSO/pKtp* SfMtcgk Plumiing Piii ( o\ NSW 

P 

Lnrollmcm concerns were partially addressed through renewed Put teach 
to k-!2 students and to the commuiutv m general, marketing, and a reener- 
gized business and mdustr\ naming operation The ellcd ol those eHorts. 
which arc ongoing, is a significant blowing ol enrollment decline m the dilli- 
c ill t eiwitonmcnt oi a \ei\ strong economy coupled with a struggling leeder 
high sc hool system 

I he Maricopa c ommunits t ollege> were successful in parsing a ‘■BHb 
million general bond election m Nov ember I'- 1 '-)-] Phoenix College benelits 
horn that bond election through the capacity to rebuild the campus plant mlta- 
simcture update iiistrik (tonal and administrative cc|Uipmciit and lechnologv. 
and remodel some ol the oldei buildings and replace some buildings with new. 
nodei n buildings 

1 hv campus climate issues, although clearh related sysuinicalK to i he 
physical plant and enrollment concerns, were milch more ddlicul’ to assess 
and even moie clilheuit to alleu I he W l Kl college consultant claboiatcd on 
Ills appiaisji ol the risk-averse environment with discussion ol t he low level ol 
It list and the depressed creativity within ihe organization Ihe consultant 
repoited the perception ot scveial interviewees that paicnt-i lulcl types ol ida- 
tionsjups weic present hetween admmistraiii'n and faculty and also within 
ad ministr.u ion itsell < Repot r on die P/ioomx College /o.soqoop Miategk /Winning 

/'fOnss. 10SO p (\> 

Responding to dual lorcesol l!ie technological soviet \ and the M»*.tal con- 
cerns m utiian centeis is ihe essence ol the mission ol today s urban commu- 
miv college <. real mg an env nonment t Ira: losiets that response ;u the place ol 
tiic iisk-aveise citMionmeiU desciihed above is a most dillicult challenge I he 
emcigmg liletatuic c'l chaos theoiy and complexity lMaccy. N'-UW agile orga- 
nizations U.oiJman. Nagel, and ' viss. | oo > i and sell-organizing -vstems 
• \\ heal lev. N*P' held mipoitani Messages lor the new Phoenix ( ollege 
idnimistiation in assisting the college m building on its stic iigihs and moving 
ioiw.nd to a moie open, nu hw, e. and panic ipatotv climate m which imiova 
lion and ciealivitv could Ikuiioh and the i halleiny- ol ! dav s mban enviiou- 
meu; c < mid he me: 

( l 
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Starting the Journey 

The description ol Phoenix College in the earlv lsW> as static, hierarchical, 
and paternalistic in relationships, lacking nsk-taking behavior, maintaining the 
status quo. and suffering from a laek of trust (Rcron on the Phoenix College 
19&)/N l )C Sfitiiegk Plii n u mg Pioeess. 1 d8 L ) ) is not unique among higher edu- 
cation insiuuiions or organizations in general. The key question is. How does 
an organization move from an older, mechanistic model to a more adaptive, 
interactive one? some might he lempied to pick through the msutiuion for best 
practices and iceommend those lor emulation. Others might seek a template 
to place over the institution or a step-by-step process to fix problems. But all 
ol these ate elloris to change by external methods ol control Long-term 
change — "real" change — m the way individuals see themselves and others and 
m the planning and decision-making proces"0> of the organization is an inter- 
active process in it-e!l 

How is this i\pe ol change facilitated-' We sugge-t some behaviors to begin 
this ongoing lourncv 

• Identify values or bnud guiding pimciples lot the organization and the itich- 
\ iduals m it. 

* Create situation- where collaborative mieraciions can occur among inch - 
\ iduals and groups ol individuals 

* Create an inlormation-rK h climate 

♦ liiKourage nsk-iakmg behavior. 

• Develop proces-es lor problem solving and decision making with lew rules 
that only seek to guide the interacttons 

• Work toward a culture that t>sale and has reduced tear 



f rom Theory to Practice 

Martiaiei Wheatley describes a newer model o! well-ordered organization- m 
l.iiiili iv/ii/> tind flic Xew > t u ni e. "We also create older when we tnv ue conlkcts 
and contradictions to use to the surlace. when we search them out. highlight 
them, even allowing them to grow large and woinsome We need to support 
people m the hunt lor unsettling or discontinuing inloimation. and provide 
them with the icsoun.cs ol time, colleagues, and opportunities lor processing 
the lnformauon. We can encourage viud orgamzauonal ambiguity with 
plans that arc open, visions that inspire but do not describe, and by the 
encouragement ol questions dial ask Why' many times mei i N k >2. p 1 IP' 
Phoenix t ollege. like huh large organizations, struggles with the ongo- 
ing need lor comnuniH alum in die mul-i ol the dangci ol mlouuaiion ovei- 
lo.ul l he piesideut. consisient wuh die college and disiiict culluie. which 
teh.es heavilv on internal c-mad. sc-nds icgutai “t aiupus Cpdaie- to all of die 
college lac nliv and -tall thiougli e-mail and inv ites questions and comments 
in response i ollege laciiliy and si. ill are also invited wveial times each yc.u to 
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open campus discussions on strategic topics such as enrollment, diversity. or 
major facility project development. 

These campus discussions and the information gathered horn them are 
part of the college planning processes that emerged through collaboration of 
the college planning council and the faculty senate. The college strategic objec- 
tive?. facilities development, budget development, and departmental planning 
are all pari of these planning processes The North Central Association Evalu- 
ation Team tn us 1 99b visit reported. "There is no attempt to keep anything 
secret on the campus, and PC. has used all the tools available to keep its con- 
stituencies informed at all time? t Commission on Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation ol the North Genual Association of Colleges and Schools. 1996. p 59 T 
The work ol Process Improvement Teams to study important issues and 
units of the college has allirmcd the benefit ol participator} processes We 
know that the hcM wav to build ownership is to vice over the creative process 
io these w h<' will he charged with ns implementation It doesn't work to 
|U<l a-'k people to sign on when they haven't been imolved in the design 
piVc v. hen the’, haven't experienced the plan as a hung, breathing thing" 

■ W heat lex. I L, 92. p bb • 

At FTioemx College. Process Improvement Teams have uuJted areas as 
Jixetse as C Ustodial \-r\tcc‘\ Financial Aid. Instructional Hipport Nemces. and 
die migration from a ( enter lor Teaching and l.iarning to a lechnology and 
I Vvelopment Department In each case the leant was composed o! faculty and 
staff from across the campus who had interest m the topic and who wanted to 
participate, including the invoiced department. The president meets with each 
leant at Ms fiisi meeting to discuss the general parameters and charge. W hat 
pu\ esses occur* How do diev interact 7 W hat r working well 7 W hat might be 
improved 7 Teams have a iacilitatoi and <ek\t their own team leader At the con- 
clusion of the deliberations, general!} iwo to lour months, tlie president meets 
again with the team to discuss findings and recommendations 

Recommendations from the (..ustodial vr\ice ; learn resulted in uistodial 
stall being included on tile hiring committees fo r custodians and in a change 
to the contract undei which some custodial services were performed T he 
Financial Aid Teams lecotumendations will result in a majoi remodeling ol the 
1 manual Aid Oliice in N97 I he Instructional Support leanis iccommenda- 
uon- prtwided the Iraniework lor a nw|oi reorganization in instruction and 
v.isth unproved college processes. The almost \ear-long process dial resulted 
tn die creation of a new Technology and Development Department was. as is 
not uncommon, verv painful at nines and consumed a great amount of laculiv 
and stall energv and time The outcome has been an innovative and verv active 
siippoit clep.ii i nieni In die college puiUciilaiK with technological stippon for 
diefa-. tis'v and -t .i ! t \ddMiouill} there are collegew icle discussion gioups 
alx'tn tcJinologv and its effects on teaching and learning, mlmming the devel- 
opment ol a college leehnologv plan 

iTogiam development h an impoiunt * hanu tetistic of die mo, e open, les-. 
lisk a\ e^e env ironment ( ettilu ate and dt give programs aie in \ ariotis stages 
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of development in areas as diverse as Tribal Court Advocacy. Therapeutic Mas- 
sage. and Golf Course Operations. Significant program renovation is occurring 
m other areas such as Emergency Medical Technician. Food Service Opera- 
tions. and Computer Information Systems Each of these new or revised pro- 
grams responds to Phoenix College's particular community needs, serving the 
ver\ diverse social needs and preparing students for work in a technological 
society 



The Future 

Some faculty discussions have centered on the necessity for increased respon- 
sibility and accountability as participation in decision-making processes 
increase Faculty have commented on "how much work this is!" There are. of 
course, those among the (acuity and stall who are not pleased with the direc- 
tion of the college or who choose not to participate in the open planning and 
decision-making processes. How ever, the benefits of the infusion of principles 
of complexity theory and sell-organization into the college culture and climate 
are hot It interna! and external A more creative, mnovatnc climate fosters pro- 
gram development and community outreach that fulfills the community col- 
lege mission toward those dual forces of the technological society and urban 
societal needs I bus. the ver\ dilemmas that Phoenix College is faced with has 
become a source ol potential. The diverse population and the necessary access 
to information that ihe technological world requires and allords become an 
asset to the interacts e organization that Phoenix College seeks to become 
Formidable challenges sull exist for the college now and in die I uturc 
Maintaining a steady enrollment in the midst of a \ery strong economy in the 
urban setting requires concentrated effort and continual program development. 
A recent commumtv assessment indicates that local business awareness of col- 
lege-provided training programs nmsi he strengthened. At the same time, inter- 
nal turf battles" and competition for rcsouices between departments could 
impede program development Perhaps the most prominent internal need is 
tor ongoing, energetic communication to taciluaie iJenttiwng and afliiming 
common college goals and direction ami strengthening mist within ihe orga- 
nization The college commitment to open processes, eollegew ide forums and 
discussions, and participatory piocesses such as Process Improvement learns 
will all assist Phoenix College m meeting its lumte sUccesslulh and ser\tng its 
urban c omnuimiie >. 
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Community colleges cun sene as agents of thange to mi/mne womens 
condition ij ilwii leaders desire. Current literature on oiganizational 
change and leadership in the uwwuwuy college is e.vdinined /rom 
iliitv feminist persfwtives as one means to assess (his desire. 



A Feminist Critique of Organizational 
Change in the Community College 

Barbara K. Townsend, Susan B. Twontblv 



Feminists heheve that org.mcauon.il change is central to improving the con- 
dition of women. Without change, women's social, political, and economic 
conditions will continue to he unequal to mens, and women will not have a 
significant voice in the power structures that dnve society. Moreover, because 
traditionally organizations have been led and dominated by men land com- 
munity colleges .re no exception 1 ), organizational change will not occur unless 
it is specifically planned and supported by organizational leaders. 

The kind of change that feminists envision is not mere tinkering hut 
requires a paradigmatic shift, a breaking out of the mold oi patriarchal think- 
ing. Levy and Merry's t lv)8(M distinction between first-order and second-order 
changes in organizations helps us understand the kind ol change feminists 
consider necessary. First -order changes are those relatively minor adiustmcms 
that leave the organization's core essentially intact and that occur naturally as 
a system grows and matures. In contrast, second-order changes are 'multidi- 
mensional. multi-level, qualitative, discontinuous, radical organizational 
clunge(s| involving a paradigmatic shift " fp M The assumption underlying 
this concept ol second-order change is that oiganizations. as social systems, 
have a worldview consisting of high-level abstiau beliefs that shape organiza- 
tional purpose, policies, structure, and practices ip. 10' Ihus. m order to 
cl'levl second-order or fundamental change in organizations, its worldv iew — 
the organizational philosophy beheK values, structure, politics, operations, 
ami oficn unconscious presuppositions — must change 

Lcvv and Mary's perspective is consistent with that ol (i.iicth Morgan 
\ lo8o>, who argues that the image oi the metaphor used to desciihe organi- 
zations shapes how vvt look at them One of the metaphois he iim-s. that ol the 
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psychic prison, is particularly relevant lor this chapter !f we see organizations 
as creations of the psyche, argues Morgan, we run the risk of becoming impris- 
oned or confined by the very images, ideas, and thoughts that create the orga- 
nization Feminists view organizations as creations of a patriarchal psyche, 
which operates as a conceptual prison, producing and reproducing organiza- 
tional purpose, policies, stmclures. and practices that give dominance to male 
values. IV chic prisons carry the possibilities oi their ow n transformation and 
change t h rough self- reflection and a search lor hidden meaning, a form of orga- 
nizational psychotherapy. However, transformation becomes more diflicull 
when a is in the interests ol groups to promote one pattern ol belief rather than 
anothei tp 2 30'' 

The concepts ol psychic prisons and second-older. n.uadigmauc change 
are a !ar cry Irom the vision of rational, planned change frequently advocated 
lor higher education in.siiiuuons. These more complex understandings ol orga- 
nizations and ot change iwcll aie ruxes>ar\ :n order io bring about the kinds 
ol changes advocated by lemimsts Without leaders attempting paradigmatic 
shills to alter the culture and practices ol organizations, most feminists believe 
that change will not occur m male-dominated organizations Certaink the 
experience ol the past two decades suggests that meiely increasing the num- 
ber ol women in leadership positions does not In itself bring about institu- 
tional c lunge 

In this chapter we will examine some current i. loops' thinking about 
organizational change and leadership in community colleges to determine to 
what extent the thinking addresses the need lor the community college to be- 
an agent oi change lor the women in it Niue tiieie aie vaiying positions about 
what needs to he done to alter gender relations, the litetatiue will also he 
assessed loi which lemimsl peispectivcs aie rellected :n it 



Possible Feminist Agendas for the Comniunily College 

Whereas all lenunisls agree on the necessity ol change because organizations 
aie inheicnily patriarchal and henelu men moie than womc- . >evcial chfletent 
appio.u lies io change can he identihccl m conieniporai \ leiumism l he 
approaches dilfci m the extent to which thev tvlleel -c\ond -older or p.uadig- 
mat ic changes considered necessary to restructure organizations lor the hene- 
ht ol women From amotiga variety ol lemmisi perspectives. we have selcelecl 
thiee major ones liberal, socialist, and cultural tenumsm. At the risk of over- 
simplifying. we will outline \erv hncflv some ol the differences among these 
three perspectives 

Liberal Feminists. I he liberal leunnisi agenda has as iw mam objective 
seeming equal opportunities lor women and men (icneralk speaking. Iibeial 
leiiunists desiie U> identiK and remove barneisto womens equal panic i pat ion 
and aeluevemeiu These barriers lend to have- three conceptual bases equal 
oppotlunuies toi lack ilieieolb sex iole sm ulizat ion. and sex si e root v ping and 
sex disk iimiuation t.Vket. 100-4 ' Much ol the lughei education litetatiue w t it - 
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ten about women has taken a liberal feminist approach. Strategies for change 
usually locus on the socialization process, attempt 10 change attitudes, and use 
lormal policies and legal channels (Acker. 1PP4). I hits advocates for change 
in the community college might include the following m their agenda: equal 
pa\ for equal work, equal access to high-level positions, affirmative action in 
hiring, establishment and enforcement of sexual harassment policies, provi- 
sion ol child care facilities, establishment and use of a gender-inclusive lan- 
guage policy, and establishment of paid maternity and other family leave 
policies. Most ol the items on the liberal feminist agenda have received at least 
some attention in many community colleges, partly heeause the national mood 
of the country during the 1 L )70s and 1 P80s was sensitive to such issues as sex- 
ual harassment, salary inequities, and family leave policies 

Liberal feminists helped bring to the general public's consciousness the patri- 
archal thinking and behavior that necessitated a liberal feminist agenda Regret- 
tably. the achievement ol most items on their agenda has not led to second-order 
organizational change. Rather, liberal feminists' proposed changes can he viewed 
as basically first-order changes, adjustments that may still leave intact an organi- 
zation's patriarchal core. 

Cultural Feminists. We have chosen cultural lenunism. as opposed to 
radical 01 post -structural feminism, as the second feminist lens because of its 
influence on community college leaders in particular Drawing Iront the work 
ol Carol Uilligan's /n u Different \<>kc t 1P82 > and Belenky. Clmchy. ( ioldherger. 
and Tarules Women's Wilts of Knowing lldpoV cultural feminists believe that 
women learn, communicate, and lead dillerently than men. Cultural feminists 
advocate strategies such as incorporating feminist pedagogy in the classroom, 
implementing womens studies programs, emphasizing womens \vay> ol know- 
ing. advocating specific leadership training programs for women, and chang- 
ing the operation and nature of the organization to be more accommodating 
to women’s leadership, learning, and communication styles By their valuing 
ol the essential differences between men and women, these strategies relied a 
paradigmatic shill from liberal feminism, which basically advocates changes 
that will enable women to compete more effectively in a patriarchal society. 

II all the items on the cult dial feminists' agenda were implemented in edu- 
cational organizations, second-order change might indeed result However, the 
extent of community colleges' attention to items on the cultural feminist 
agenda is not known. The limited evidence is primarily about women's stud- 
ies and leadership naming programs (oi women. As ol 1 OPP. women's studies 
programs exist m only filteen two-year sc bools y Peterson's (mule to Iwo-Year 
Schools, loqyt Also, over three thousand women administrators in the com- 
munity colleges have participated in the National Institute for l eadership 
Development, which espouses gender differences in Icadeislup 

Socialist feminists. Fot using on capitalism as the root cause ol inequal- 
ities. socialist feminists have an agenda that c leads leads to second-order 
change. 1 he long-term goal is to eliminate gender oppression, the immediate 
task is to lay bare the process by which oppression works which is capitalism 
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(Acker. lO'-M). Mom socialist feminists focus on reproduction ol class, race, 
and gender inequities and on ihe role ol insliluiions such as schools in this 
reproduciion. This approach t although not with a feminist orientation) has 
been a popular one among emits of the community college (such as 
Dougherty. 1005; Karahel, 1072; Ptncus. 1080: Zwerling, 1076) Focusing on 
class rather than gendei. these authors have demonstrated how community 
colleges, rather than leading to massive upward mobility lor lower-class siu- 
denls. have essentially reinforced the existing social class structure inherent m 
capitalism 

After laying bare the oppression caused bv a capitalistic society, socialist 
leminists hope to achieve a diflerent economic order that would result m fun- 
damental structural change at all levels Fan of this change would include 
transformed gender relations so dial women would no longer he economically, 
socially, and politically disadvantaged or oppressed. Having socialism rather 
than capitalism as the undeigirdmg wo rich lew lor organizations c learly con- 
stitutes second-order change. However, society itself would have to undergo 
tins same second-order change before u would become a realilv m colleges 



Current Thinking About Organizational 
Change and Leadership 

l evin i DJd-O notes how the community college change lueiaune more olien 
focuses on how societal and economic changes have inlluenccd the msuiuiions 
than on how community colleges have changed society We found that most 
ol the works we examined did not propose paradigmatic insiiiution.il change 
to mpiovc women’s or minorities’ position in societv Rather, they tended to 
locus on change per sc For example. Raisman t HAH' urges leadcis to be 
proactive taiher than reactive m the change process \\'hy ? Because 'those who 
do noi duvet a planned process ol change ma\ become enmeshed in changes 
thev have not chosen tp 2 D ( Mhcr authors, such as Kesler. Peirv. and Shay 
t and Brennan. Muglcston. and tVrdue t |v)0eh wuie about why people 
resist change and how to overcome that resistance Implicit in these works aic 
the assumptions lhai planned change is desn..hle and leaders plan change 
some of ihe change literature focuses on change to improve the posinon 
ol the comnmmtv college in the marketplace I bus Allred and ( artei ( 
urge cominimuv college leaders to stop tinkenng and commit to " 'funda- 
mental change «.p 1-f) The impetus loi this change is ihe med to tomato 
competitive m the posisecondary market. 

Occasionally, change is advocated to enhance ihe communitv colleges role 
m improving society including gender and race iclatioiis I hus l.oienro and 
Let rov 1 1 sk >4 > argue lor fundamental change ” m communitv colleges so that 
they ma\ "meet more prectseh ihe emerging expect alums, attitudes, and con- 
ch' ions of the Inhumation Age" vp 1 ) Noting the country's pressing economic 
problems and such pioblems as crime, chugs, and hick of employment, the 
aulhtus believe that the community colleges "oveiall goal fisj to create a 
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culture of respom.tveness that more dearly relates us comprehensive mission 
to these new societal circumstances" (p. h). which include “growing demands 
to cultivate higher quality interactions based on race, ethnicity, sex, and class" 
tp. 19). Therefore, Lorenzo and LeCroy urge leaders to insist that the institu- 
tion admit and employ underrepresented groups. 

Rho.uU and Valadez t 19900 come the closest to presenting a vision i ' 
second-order change for community colleges, although they do not specifi- 
cally write about women students, faculty, and administrators. Their vision 
welcomes difterence in a setting characterized hv "chflerence, complexity, and 
process" (p 192b The authors propose critical nmhiculturahsm and partici- 
pator)' democracy as ‘substantive involvement in organizational decision 
making" ip. NY) for all members of the community. 

Based on case studies of several community colleges. Rhoads and Yal- 
tiadez ( 199(A develop a portrait of a hclional ideal and democratic community 
college. This ideal college is characterized by uxlusionary and collaborative 
administrative processes and a campus climate in which debate and conflict 
are viewed as essential to an empowered citizenry. There is equality for all. and 
issues of race, class, gender, and sexual orientation are at center stage. The 
authors conclude with principles to guide students, faculty, and administra- 
tor ' concerned with restructuring more democratic and multicultural acade- 
mic communities' vp 210b 

Several ol these principles are relevant here Their first principle argues 
for promoting greater collaboration and more participatory management 
processes (p 2 10) The second "requires that community college officials cre- 
ate opportunities for others to assume leadership (p 2 1 O'. Third, there should 
he a culturally diverse faculty, stafi. and student body participating in organi- 
zational decision making ip. 210) And finally, one principle states that demo- 
cratic community colleges embrace change as a way of hie ip. 214b 

Although Rhoads and Valadez employ the rhetoric of democracy and crit- 
ical mulliculiuialism. the place of women m their vision is unclear. Women are 
included primarily as part of the current mantra of “race, class, and gender. 
Concern lor gender thus potentially takes a hack seal to issues of race and eth- 
nicity or becomes submerged in a trends nod to concerns of outsider groups. 
Additionally if one accepts the idea that w omen are less likely to thrive in high!) 
confhctual settings, then Rhoads and Valadezs conception of democratic com- 
munity colleges as places thriving on conflict and debate may actually he at 
emss purposes wiih womens preferences foi collaboration and connection. 

Community College Leadership. In the works specifically addressing 
community college leadership, the authors typically do not speak ui paradig- 
matic shills tii advance a multicultural, gender- inclusive organization. Instead, 
leaders are urged to foe iw their elloits on improving the coninuinny college’s 
position with ’customers'* and competitors" th tough such approaches as lotal 
Quality Management (Allied and (. aitei. N C M. I iudgnis. Olivvi. and Williams. 
NOW sometimes the loi us is on leadership to improve learning (Baker and 
Associates. 1902. Myiun Zeiss, and l lowdv shell. NOW 
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I his attention to efficiency and effectiveness and to processes such as Tola! 
Quality Management (TQM) appcxir on the surface to be gender neutral. ! low* 
cvet. as Bensmion (Ids))) has shown, the central post u hues ol TQM — that 
quality is defined by the customer, that quality is the reduction ol variation 
and that quality must he measurable — have patriarchal bases in modernism. 
As a result. TQM values conformity over diilerenec fioni this perspective. 
TQM and similar quality milium es are inherently threatening to eflons to make 
colleges multicultural and gender inclusive (p. bOH- 

Mmt recent works on community college leadership do advocate chang- 
ing the nature of governance and decision making in a way that suggests con- 
cepts proposed by Gilhgan (ldH2) and Belenky. Clinehv. Cioldbergcr. and 
iarule vldHb' about womens nature f or example. Baker and Associate*- 
1 1 1 argue that "a holistic, cultural approach to leading and managing com- 

munity college.-, is necessary tp i.xd According to Bakct and Associates. "Lead- 
ers shape beha\ 101 m others by coaching, teaching, and role modeling’ vp 
x* In a lati r book Baker i 1 do-p outlines the la ks of twenty-iiist-cc ntuiy lead- 
ership as ioilows ( 1'* boundarv spanning, not defending. (2^ empowering 
people, not c unbolting them. O' working coopcrativvlv. not competitively. t*T> 
toe using on moeess. not product, o' organizational llexibihty. not product. 

quality, not quantity. (7' shai mg information, not gu aiding it. and {8'tue- 
ativity or mtuition. not primarily rationality'' tp xvd 

Although these ta-.ks.ne potentially gender inclusive. advocacy ol them 
without relereiue to gender issue-, suggests that men have appropriated these 
new way sot organizing without acknowledging or perhaps understanding that 
these arc womens ways ’ it is mmguing that lemimsl perspectives have pos- 
sibly mliueneed thought about community college leadership but liusuating 
if and when this influence is not acknowledged 

In hei study ol the leadership agendas ol live women community college 
picsidents. Mm v ldd7' views feminist leadership a> both ptocess and content 
(pp. 50-51 L Implicit in a feminist leadership process is sharing ol power 
ihunigh siu h aciiv me- as collective decision making, "public raihet than pri- 
vate problem olvmg.' and "open communication” tp. 51 1 A feminist leader- 
ship agenda would include content oi issues that address women's needs as 
well as men’s, with an understanding that womens needs may be different from 
mens. l or example, women students may he more concerned about an iiistt- 
uu ion's resources for child care and physical safety on campus than are men 
students As indicated above, it is now fashionable to encourage a leadership 
style that me hides many of the dimensions of a feminist leadership process dor 
example. Bakei and Associate... Wom. \\ hat Mott helps us see is that a femi- 
nist ptocess is not enough to impiove women's situation m the community col- 
lege II le.ufeish.p i-. to improve women's ,ondi!n»n in the community college, 
(he kadciship must have a cotiicm or agenda that includes attention lo 
womens issues and needs 

I ike Molt. Buigos-Nussv el i d is diiecl and louelul m hei espotis.il ol 
oig.ini alional change to impiov • the position ol women i.uul miiioiiiies! 
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Implicitly, she includes both feminist process and content in the fourteen 
approaches to brine about the necessary change. Some approaches reflect the 
content of a liberal feminist agenda, for example, elimination ol salary 
inequities between men and women and development of policies that deal 
with family needs. Other approaches suggest a cultural feminist perspective, 
for example, seminars on work style differences Her vision has elements oi 
second-order change in its insistence on the implicit value and worth of 
women and minorities m organizations 

Traces of this vision are also seen m the monograph Beyond die Vision 
(Simpson and others, 19931. w hich icportson grant-funded projects to diver- 
siiy community college leadership in ten institutions. The two reports whose 
titles indicate a locus on change t Simpson. 1993: Hunte r . 19933 reflect a lib- 
eral. feminist agenda. .Simpson 1 1 9933 w riter about ellorts to recruit women and 
people of color into leadership positions 1 lumer U99 31 mentions the hiring oi 
one woman as increasing the diversity ol the leadership team She also notes 
that a lull-day session on sexual harassment was held lor administrators and 
prolessionai staff Iwo other reports m this monograph reflect a cultural femi- 
nist perspective they speak of workshops on gender team building (.Grossbach. 
19033 and gender diflercnees (Nanke. 19933. bach of these workshops was con- 
ducted by Carolyn Desjardins, executive director of the National Institute for 
Leadership Development, which espouses gender chtierences in leadership 

Conclusion 

We draw several conclusions from out icvicu ol current mainstream literature 
(’ii community college organizational change and leadership At the most basic 
level, the lileiature reflects little attention to feminist concerns. Although some 
gams hove been made tor women in community colleges and in the broader 
society, womens issues have ceased to receive the attention that they did in the 
1 070s and 1 080s v Twombly 1 00 3 1 

Next, it is unlikely that any feminist perspective other than liberal lemi- 
ntsm or cultural feminism will he adopted at u. M community colleges W hen 
we view ctinent writings about community college organization il change and 
leadership through the various feminist agendas described above, we see lew 
reilecling major paradigmatic shills or second-order changes. Certainly, none 
rellcvi a socialist feminist perspective. I hat is, none critique the community 
colleges role m perpetuating gender inequities and the consequent need to 
restate lure the institution dramatically to avoid this perpetuation. The lack (’I 
a souansi lemmisi perspective is not surptising Those who aie commuted to 
leadership m the community college and view them as mainstream oiganiza- 
ttons implicitly accept them as agetiis ol capitalism and do not look to alter 
l lion economic hmetion or io!e. Viiic woiks do relied a lihctal leminist pei- 
spedive oi a comhmation t»I liberal feminism and cultural lemiiusm Addi- 
tionally. M»me people espouse what could he desenbed a-^ a ctillmal leminist 
.ivle ol leadcislup but not necvsunlv the implement.il ion ol a (enumsl agenda 
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Finally, our review of ihe current, high-profile organizational change and 
leadership literature suggests two major rationales for organizational change 
change to make community colleges more efficient and effective organizations, 
and change for democrat) and criitcal muluculturahsm. Although the two 
rationales are different, each seems to use the same approach to change. Both 
talk o! changing the decision-making process to make it more inclusive and 
collaborative. In its adoption of inclusionary models of leadership for change, 
the change and leadership literature incorporates aspects o( leadership pro- 
moted widely by feminists such as Cross and Ravekes 1 1^90^ Regrettably from 
a feminist perspective, this same literature oilers few analyses of how women 
are affected by change and still fewer recommendations for even liberal reforms 
such as child care to help women students. 
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The Postmodern Challenge: Changing 
Our Community Colleges 

W’illiiun Bcrgquist 

Tlu* shift from a modern to a postmodern social siniciue is founded on tech- 
nology and iniormanon iDruckei. Ws^. Jameson. I'-WI V Many contemporary 
oiganiiahons ate going through major nansloimaiions, becoming increasingly 
complex and variable systems that must respond loan unpredictable and tur- 
bulent envuonment and economy iBergquist. N°V» 

The challenge for eontempoi uv comniunitv colleges is one ol under- 
standing and lully appreciating bon ’ ' e pioblems and potentials associated 
wuli shilts both Ironi premodern to mo*. r n and from modem to postmodern 
in our communities nation, and wot Id. >t 'ristngly. Ameruan higher educa- 
tional institutions m genet al and communal . 'leges ir paiiktilar h.ive olien 
chosen to remain rather ignorant of these pto. . • ’ societal changes tBloland. 
100M 

The ihcTtodc, n World: Simplicity and Tradition 

Me may lie •u.'en.iga postmodern era. but our sight is us much backward as 
it is lotwaid Mi 'ok baek with a distorted and olien nostalgic perspective on 
a world ol shorn lommumiv college leaden who could decisively solve 
straight I or ward pto Jems and of tacuily. administrators, and stall who lound 
gratification in the \u d< the\ peilormed and the community they served l\p- 
k.tlK. out colleges wei ■* established m communities that had an uientitv or at 
least honiogeneitv regat ling values, culture, or socioeconomic status keen tn 
uiban settings, our coniirumlv colleges weie often ueated to serve a distinct 
i 'tmmmity group or need 
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Otven ihc pressures under which we live in our postmodern world, it is 
quite understandable that we might wish for a simpler place and lime. Vet 
there is also realism in our search for the premodern world. Fust, the pre- 
modern still exists m our society. A thin veneer of modernism covers the lun- 
damental and deeply rooted premodernism of virtually all societies This is a 
central message m postmodernism a successful postmodern organization will 
inevitably incorporate diverse elements from many times and places. The pic- 
modern world is also id great relevance because it holds at least partial answers 
for out emerging postmodern wot Id. The premodern wot Id can help us set the 
agenda loi our colleges w ith regard to reemerging values It also provides us 
with important insights about the human enterprise. Community colleges sit- 
uated in an emerging postmodern world are like!) to be suceesslul. in part, il 
they borrow from both the premodern and modern worlds while also invent- 
ing new lornis and formulating new. peispecitvcs that aieneiiliei prcmodein 
nos modern 

The Modern World: Giants and Managers 

Large organization represent the pinnacle of model m>m in most societies 
Modern organizations >peak a common language The) look alike and oper- 
ate in the >ame manner. A human service executive in France can understand 
the hnatkial >tatement o! a Taiwanese hospital, ptst as the manager o! mar- 
keting in a South American companv can understand the strategic* used by a 
corporate plannei m India The languages >1 nations max dtder. but the lan- 
guage of modern organizations is universal Instead ol the distinctive vernac- 
ular t. ritual. >tones. customs' of premodern oigamzations. we live with tlu* 
universality of modernism 

The primary objective oi modern organizations ts to become and stay 
Luge Whereas premodern organizations concentrated on oiganizat tonal con- 
tinuity and tradition « which usually required very giadual gnmtliT modern 
organization* emphasize rapid growth As modern organizations expand m size 
and add more units and level" of oiganizationa! structure to accommodate 
their growth, organizations become moic dilltcull to control Although the pre- 
modern culture ol an organization provides some integration iluough it> cus- 
toms, tires*, ritual, and stories ol great triumphs and defeats, this premodern 
glue is often disparaged in most modern organizations Furthermore, this cul- 
ture does not oiler suflu tent integration loi vcr\ large organizations As orga- 
nizations grow mote complex in the modern world, tin. teasing attention must 
he given to those acmitics that enhance coordination and cooperation among 
the dillcrentutcd lutkltons ol the organization 

As organizations become larger or oldet. they also requite cleatet hound- 
anes so ihai lcadci>can maintain conuol Financial momtoi mg and auditing 
lutu non* are added Personnel olln e> ensure umlormity ol lining practice* a* 
well as coordntaimg naming elloit" Newsletters proiileiatc. is do ollke man- 
agers. putc basing agents and depailmenial adnunistralors I he>e othces. roles, 
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and management functions aie devoted to the integrative functions of the orga- 
nization. As the organization grows larger and older, an increasingly large pro- 
portion of the resources of the organization must be devoted to these 
integrative functions (Bergquist. Id 4 -) 31 . Asa result, modern organizations that 
aie large or old are likek to become less efficient. Unless the\ control the mar- 
ketpiace. these larger or older organizations may be unable to compete with 
those that arc smaller or younger 

There is dec leasing clarity and consistent \ m the mission anti purpose ol 
modern organizations In general, mission statements have been created pri- 
marily for public image and marketing, or. m the case of private institutions, 
ihe mission is directed simply to the "bottom line ' In contrast with the visi- 
ble and clear boundaries of modern organizations, mission statements do not 
provide much clarity or guidance lor those who work m or evaluate these insti- 
tutions. Whereas the premodem world is built on land and reputation, with a 
strong parallel emphasis on sen ice and community, the modern world is built 
on a different form ol capital monev In a modern world that values democ- 
ratic ideals and testers the expectation or mull of upward social mobility, new 
wealth and a more transient bourgeoisie are dominant 

In essence, the modern world has produced a shift Srom direct sources of 
personal meaning in hie through ones work and ones iainilv so indirect 
sources, such as wealth and consumption The premodern man or woman 
takes pride in the cultivation of crops or production of crafts and m the rais- 
ing ol a laniilv and provision ol food and shelter to members of the family By 
iO st. modern workers are often alienated from the products of ihen work 
anti irom ownership for the means of production ylameson. Nb| i Alienation 
from the direct sources o! meaning in our vvoik is joined vvnh the alienation 
that comes from the loss of personal voice and influence, and with the loss ol 
interdepeiulenev among people who once worked together m piemodern com- 
munities 

The Postmodern World: Fragmentation and Complexity 

As we enter the postmodern era. it appears that the integrative services ol the 
modern era — even il extensive — often are not sufficient to hold the organiza- 
tion together Even with greater attention given to organizational culture and 
to creating a strong feeling of sol id a 1 ity, contempor uy organizations are expe- 
riencing pervasive fragmentation, chaos, and mcon>i>lcnc\ One pail ol the 
organization does not know or care what the other parts are dome. Growing 
Irusiralion is ioimded on frequent and counterproductive reoi gun nations 
Conglomerations of differing structures always seem 10 he in planning ' Divi- 
sions fail to coordinate ilietr efforts with oilier divisions Clearly established 
orgamzaltonwide priorities are nowhere to he (omul A general sense ol loie 
boding or panic, postmodern edgmess. pervades the organization. 

I ik tea singly, ivvo majoi questions must he asked bv leaders with regard 
lo these postmodern conditions l ust, what is the tight size lor this particular 
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organization or il ns particular umi o! the organization^ The integration ol func- 
tions in large-scale organizations may no longer he possible. <»■ if it is possi- 
hie. it requires much too large a proportion oi the total te sources ol ihe 
organization for this organization to survive Administrative costs tend to rise, 
not fall, with expansion in the <ize and complexitv ol collegiate organizations 
i Leslie and Rhoades. NO 5. p N5t Fliedive postmodern leaders speak about 
appropriate size rather than indiscriminate growth. 

The -econd maior question that postmodern leaders must ask concerns 
the nature ol the integration that cl> vs occur Traditionally, integration has been 
equated will? control. We keep organizations horn flying apart by ensuring that 
all operations ol the organization aie lighih controlled In the modern world, 
this means that organizations will he structured hierarchic alh with each per- 
son receiving orcleis from someone situated immediately above him or her in 
this hietaichv -\n alternative wav to think of integration emphasizes influence 
instead ol conn of. Rat he i than Using the formal hierarchv of the organization, 
successful postmodern leaders me more mloimal and powerlul c hannels oi 
communicai lot? .md leadeiship by example e Heifetz. W'-H. Kamei. N8K 
\\ hem lev. t cjo2 ' Rather than looking to the hierarchy to gam control, they 
took to the net w oik and the web to exert influence Key people and groups 
located at nodal points olten play a much greater rede in bringing about inte- 
gration than do those* at the lop oi the organization 

We are discovering that both the size and the shape of most modem orga- 
nizations h* poorh w ill: the emerging postmodern conditions of our societv 
Ihe uadiiional \enical siriicture ol modern organizations is v ailed into ques- 
tion With the intioduuion ol high-speed interconnecting communication 
technologies there is no iongei the need lor hk kle-down communication The 
new knowlecige workers aie no longer willing to work lor a boss who closely 
monitors and supervises then work Reengineering has taught iis that modern 
administrators too often remanage processes that have already been engaged 
at a lower level o| the organization In the near tin ure communuv colleges will, 
like othei postmodern organizations. move awav horn vertical control to cross- 
lutntioiial teams and > 'triplex icporung iclahon<hips • Johnson. N°7. Myran 
/eiss. and Mowdv shell NO(s> 

Acknowledging Fragmentation and Inconsistency 

i oniemporar. commum»v colleges resemble oth<r postmodern oigamzation.s 
in that the. ate often both o>mpi< \ and flagmen*. d I’lemotkm. modem and 
postmodern Mine lines piocessi-s. and pioc echoes in these colleges mtermin 
gle We hnd pienindern elements m the celehianoib. i eivnn nio and i el reals 
that bring members ol a community college togethei foi recognition and reflet - 
non I !>e powerful role piaved h\ ihese elements o| org.it uz mona! culture is 
• miv now I ci IK appiVci.ited among communuv college 1* adds i IVrgqwsi. 
1 U> .T Johnson. NOT 1 I sample- of the inlet mingling ol modem and post- 
modern aie even mole pu vak ii Mam ct'inmnimv colic ges e\M as both mdc- 
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pendent, autonomous institutions that are characteristically modern, and as 
interdependent collaborating members of complex consortia and partnerships 
that are notably postmodern (.Roueehe. Taber, and Roueehe, 1995V These new 
organizational forms are created to allow for the expansion of resources 
through interinstituiional cooperation rather than the independent growth of 
each individual institution (Bcrgquist. Bel wee, and Mcuel. 1995V 

Hollow organizat.ons are created to bring together autonomous institu- 
tions and agencies to provide educational sen ices over a relatively long dura- 
tion These organizations have little centralized control, relying instead on a 
clear mission and carefully crafted cooperative agreements. The services pro- 
vided by a hollow organization are not typically independently available to any 
one commumtv college. The League for Innovation has been bringing together 
commune \ colleges lor many years to share rosoiuces. The league recently 
established partnerships between community colleges and corporations to 
sponsor conferences, disseminate inlormauon, and conduct special projects, 
thereby further broadening the scope ot this cooperative venture. The National 
Workforce Development Study oilers another example of a hollow postmod- 
ern allianc e (Zeiss and Assoc.. 1997^ This national study is a product of coop- 
eration between several national associations and brings together inlormauon 
for workforce training and development from both community college admin- 
istrators and employers ol community college graduates. 

Ymual organizations are similarly formed among several community col- 
leges to respond to short-term student or community needs that cannot be met 
by any one college. \ lrlual organizations aie more likely than hollow organi- 
zations to be coordinated by a single agency or institution, and they typically 
serve one specific iunclion and disband when the need no longer exists. Many 
distance education programs function a-, vimi.il organizations, w ith one col- 
lege serving as the centra! . dmimsiraior lor a distributed sei ol courses and 
learning sites (American Association of C ommunity Colleges. 1097' Virtual 
organiza ons are likely to become even more common with the movement of 
many governmental funds from national to local levels Shrcvc (1990), fur 
example, predicts that recent reforms m wellaie. health care, and workforce 
development are likclv to lead conin' unity colleges to consolidate set vices and 
establish virtual partnerships with othei community agencies. They will lorm 
ihcsc alliances to obtain block grants based in s! ale- or community rather than 
federal funding C ommunity colleges are well positioned ionium' more locally 
loaiscd funds, provided they work in conjunction with other inMi'ui ions and 
agencies in the community 

fhe complexity of postmodern community colleges is also evident inside 
the organization. Ad hoc task forces exist m many ontemporary colleges along- 
side nn fern hure.mi r.u ies Small project teams are mtcgialed with lotntal. hier- 
archically organized departments I'mijue incentive progiatns and |t'ini 
union-management pioblem-solving groups build on. yet also challenge, tradi- 
tional organizational policies and proccduicv Marmipa ( ommuuity C ol leges 
(Ancona) ueaic intensive ad hoc planning group- to design and implement 
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mans of their new programs, making use, for example, of a think lank to drive 
iheir Quantum Quality 'initiatives lAssar. 1993k 

Appreciating Scope and Measurement 

The new problems facing contemporary community colleges result in part 
from their sheer size and the conflicting demands of various constituencies 
served by these organizations. Virtually all medium- to large-sized organiza- 
tions in North America now find it hard to measure anything of importance, 
discover cither the extent or scope of the problems they face, or determine 
whether or not ihe problem lias even been solved tGleick. 1987; Wheatley, 
1992) The larger the institution, the more difficult becomes the problem of 
measurement and scale. 

What about a large educational institution? From one perspective, a major 
community college such as Metropolitan i.a fictitious institution) is a success, 
hut from another perspective it is an impending disaster. Metro's balance sheet 
and linancial reserves arc impressive Morale is high among alumni and exec- 
utive stafl. Other colleges m the area took w eak and disorganized Long-term 
financial projections, however, point to major losses. Personnel reports at 
Metro suggest slow-brew ing labor problems. Demographic analyses reveal 
potential drops in student enrollments. Shilling community support and fund- 
ing or a technological breakthrough may change the rules of the game drasti- 
cally Which perspective is valid? They are both correct. However, one report 
ts likely io he sent by the president to the Metropolitan Board ol Trustees and 
another to the executive ollicers of the college. Which report, if any, do the 
union leaders at Metro receive? We must learn to live with this ambiguity in 
measurement. Lius is part of the postmodern condition 

If we cannot even measuie. let alone evaluate, what is happening in ihe 
organization, how can ns leaders recognize current problems or know for cer- 
tain that they have solved the organizations problems, let alone planned for its 
luture? 1 1 -.v r-’ci vmd question has not gone unnoticed by con tempo: ary com 
mutiny college leaders. Some ot these leadeis respond by moving outside ilieir 
insit-oncP to gain a broader perspective regarding the functioning of their insti- 
tution They turn to one of ihe major tools of Total Quality Management — 
benchmarking — to compare then o' a jKrformancc with that ol other 
community colleges and related organizations yjohnson. 1907). The new tech- 
nologies. as well as the flourishing of hollow organizations and other cooper- 
atne anangemems among postmodern institutions, make benchmarking a 
useful assessment tool lor community colleges 

Oilier community college leaders have addressed the problem of mea- 
surement by challenging many ol the established assumj moils about assess- 
ment ol organizational quality and eliec ti\ euess in educational msliluiions 
Itaclmonal input-based criteria of institutional qualm ate no longer adequate 
ibcrgquist. 19931 These input measures lo. -r ^ c\< liisiveb «»: . ’In > uoil an* 1 
quality ol icsoiirees in the college, such 
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I acuity, .size ol library, extent ol instructional technology, and number of build- 
ings. l iie complexity ol contemporarv colleges and the capacity lor extensive 
sharing of res* '"trees between colleges and between the college and the com- 
munity make ae traditional enumeration of institutional resources no longer 
appropriate. Measurements must instead be taken of die educational outcomes 
produced by the college These output-based criteria of quality tel! us how 
ctlecuvely the coliege makes use of the resources that are available to it. This 
approach becomes even more potent when linked directly to institutional pur- 
poses and the strategic planning ol the college. The key question is iu* longer. 
How do we gather more resources' Hie kev question instead is. How do we 
more elleuively achieve outcomes that match the purposed of our college? 
r Midlands Technical College. IddTV 

The postmodern community college may even want to move hevoud an 
output- or outcome-based approach to quality and tocu> instead on the dil- 
lereiice that the college makes in the life ol us students. This \alue-added ch- 
um urn ot quoins emphasizes the role ol the community college as an agenev 
lor workforce development and community education. This value-added 
approach to community college qualitv focuses on learning rather than leach- 
ing. and on ways in which the college educates us most disadvantaged and “at- 
n4T students, as well as extending educational services to all members of the 
community tOIianton. IdOoi A college dui takes pride in its successlul 
achievement ol specific outcomes may be deluding itsell il these outcomes 
have been achieved through serving only the best and brightest ' kvrneis 01 
il these outcomes and the nuclei King purposes ol the college are not respon- 
sive to the most fundamental needs of the communuv this college serves 




Articulating a Clear and Compelling Mission 



The issue of mission is intensified m the postmodern world became the bot- 
tom line and eon milling growth are no longer adequate criteria ol performance 
loreuhci public 01 private institutions cHrucker. 10801 Postmodern organi- 
zations need clear direction, given the amniguity ol their boundaries and the 
turbulence ol the environments m which they operate tBergqmst. 100M. Post- 
modern organizations are usually the invetse ol modern organizations with 
regard to mission and boundaries. 1 hey mav have unciear or changing bound- 
aries They must have a clear and consistent mission. Such an inversion lends 
lo counter our normal way of thinking. We aie often inclined to construct him 
bouiidaues when the world around us is turbulent and unpredictable. 

Many communitv colleges will survive only il they operate Irom clcaily 
ariiculaied statements ol mission that relate directly to the dice is that the insti- 
tution has on the lives ol Us simlenis and other kev stakeholders. A commu- 
nity college that defines a cpecihc product oi service as something needed by 
a spec i lie constituency is more likely to lie succcsslu! in out chaotic, post- 
modern world than a college that lues to appeal to a much bto.ider audience 
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fashion. Furthermore, community colleges that have clearly defined and 
enacted missions, coupled with a compelling, shared vision, wili tend to attract 
attention and commitment t My ran, Zeiss, and Howdyshcll. Organisa- 

tional mission and vision become strange atmufors (Gleick, 1 Q87> that focus 
the resources and energy of people working inside the organization, as well as 
those who support the organization 

In recent years, the emphasis on mission in community colleges has taken 
on even greater import and a specific focus with the introduction of continu- 
ous quality improvement iCQP initiatives, an emphasis on the learning ntga- 
mention iTengc. IddO) and other related strategic approaches to institutional 
improvement Although CQl and the learning organization have not lived up 
to their initial promise, the concepts of qualitx and continuous learning arc 
now deeply embedded in the stiategtc thinking of numerous community col- 
lege administrators and faculty members. With regard to the emphasis on qual- 
ity. we are likely to find even greater support lor this notion with the 
introduction oi the new Malcolm Baldridge criteria lor judging institutional 
quality in higher education t Malcolm Baldridge National Quality Award. 
Seymour. 1<W-P Similarly the notion of organizational learning is likely to gain 
increasing momentum not only with the introduction of the Baldridge stan- 
dards into community colleges but also with the new emphasis on leunimg 
([immunities and learning u>J/cgcs in our iwo-vear institutions iO'Bamon. IdQh. 
IWV 

Contemporary community colleges can choose to work from their mis- 
sion and foster both learning and continuous improvement as a central feature 
in their culture In adopting this strategy, a contemporary community college 
positions itself lor a postmodern world in which organizations become increas- 
ingly flexible with regard to boundaries. These postmodern colleges can estab- 
lish their own market niches and shift with the changing nature of the market 
while preserving a distinctive identity ami put pose. They are likely to be much 
more open to changes m clientele and move across previously re-uric live 
boundaries, such as product ot service areas or even regional or national 
boundaries. In dropping their boundaries, postmodern colleges are likely to 
be more fully responsive to changing technologies, changing student and com- 
munity needs, and changing sources ot revenues 

I he diffusion ol boundaries in our postmodern world is lound both 
between and within organizations. In the modern world, internal boundaries 
are clearly preserved. Employees communicate by memo or letter to supervi- 
sors and subordinates. In the postmodern organization, there is much less con- 
sistence in the llow ol inhumation throughout the organization. The 
postmodern world has returned to a premodern emphasis on informality 
tBergquist. Rapid communication devices make the written word passe 

The fu\ machine and e-mail ate replacing memoranda and snail mail 

Boundaries between institutions have also become dtlhtse. Digitalized 
education has produced a revolution in the pa t decade that has led main 
community colleges to distribute educational programs ovei many media. 
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including the Internet. "Virtual colleges make use of courses created by 
insc actors from many different kinds of organizations throughout the world 
(,G= ss, 1995V AN 107 community colleges in California are presently upgrad- 
ing thetr instructional technology in order to link with one another through a 
high-speed network ('On Line." 1997V With Internet videoconferencing, 
where does one of these colleges leave off and another one begin? How are the 
distinctive features of an individual California community college differenti- 
ated from the overall community college system m this state? And what is the 
community college role in international education? Nigel Paine 1 19961 poses 
the critical question: "Where does a community college fit in when a commu- 
nity is virtual and almost infinite?’ 

Even without electronic media, this is becoming an era in which tradi- 
tional boundaries are shattered on a routine basis. College campuses are no 
longer sanctuaries for intellectual pursuits or isolated enclaves for middle-class 
white students, tBloland. 1995) Crime does not stop at the edge of campus, 
not is a communitv college immune from the other social tils of its commu- 
nity Some visionaries have suggested that community colleges should position 
themselves as •'community building" institutions that link their own planning 
efforts with those of the community in winch they reside (.Harlachcr and C«ol- 
Luischeck. 1995). Community colleges have also been exposed for many years 
to the shattering of the boundaries between work and learning Students com- 
mute to tlie campus, combining work and learning in their complex lives 
Some community colleges have pushed even luriher by integrating the work 
and learning experience more fully, in some cases through new state and led- 
cral legislation (Bragg and Hamm. 1995V The community colleges m Min- 
nesota merge with the four- year institutions and technical colleges tHcal). 
1 996V Throughout the United States and Canada new affiliations are lornied 
between community colleges and four-\ear universities that yield innovative 
new career preparation programs <n such diverse areas as technology manage- 
ment and health care administration. 

Interpersonal boundaries have also been shattered Oral, faec-to-laec com- 
munication is once again dominant with the emergence oi short-term task 
lorcesand live-minute meetings. Many contemporary organizations provide a 
variety of permanent and temporary systems, yielding complex, mixed modes 
of organizational communication. 

As a result of the pervasive diffusion of boundaries, we face confusion and 
complexity m our personal and professional lives as well as in our organiza- 
tions (Anderson. 1990. Hcrgcn, 1991) In many situations, we do not know it 
we are in c ide or outside the organization Are we at work, at home, or on the 
road, given the proliferation of car phones, home computers, e-mail and home- 
based fax machines-’ is the edginess of the community college mstiuctoi oi 
dean iii part a continuing confusion about what is work, what is home, and 
what is leisure? Is the time we save with our wonderful new devices lime that 
we take away from our own lives and the live- ol people with whom we do not 
work, such as nur Inends and famtlv ? 
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Managing the Intersect 

We find that the dillusion ol boundaries is particularly notable in the prolifer- 
ation ol intersivt organizations tBoukhr.g. W7M These new organizations 
Mend features of both public and private institutions and may help solve long- 
standing problems in our society. Yet these intersect organizations are also sub- 
ject to troubling ambiguity Many contemporary, community colleges exemplify 
the intersect organization. These organizations operate on behali of the public 
and receive tax revenues from local, slate, and even federal sources. However, 
these revenues are now m decline iGmmitiniiy College Times, 1G)7V With sig- 
nilie.mt reductions in tax revenues, community colleges must now operate like 
lor-protu businesses. The percentage ol revenues that come from sales, service, 
private gilts, and contracts is increasing, while the percentage from federal and 
stale government is decreasing '.Institute for Research on Higher Tducalion. 

I sH)<M 

The preside!. I ol a community college in western Canada recently 
repot ted that less that -1 ) percent of the revenues m his institution now come 
Irom jirovineial appropriations. Major research universities have been running 
this way lor many years. Community colleges are now joining them. To oflsei 
declining tax revenues, public community colleges charge higher tuition U lealy 
and Schmidi. I '■MTV They also seek out donations, voluntary services, and 
other forms of philanthropic support, usually through formation of a nonprofit 
Inundation affiliated with the college. Our Canadian president, like many ol 
his entrepreneurial colleagues at other community colleges, also actively mar- 
kets a wide range ol profitable services — from corporate training to automo- 
tive repair — and obtains additional kinds through leasing various college 
facilities. W hat is the status of this Canadian community college? Is it public 
or private? How can we call it public when more than 50 percent ol Us rev- 
enues come from sources other than tax dollars? 

At the heart of the matter is a troubling question: “Who Owns Higher 
liducatton?” tUizerson. 1007V It is no longer a struggle between the itusiees, 
administration, and faculty It now also concerns many oilier stakeholders' — 
including large multinational corporations that are not even primarily 
beholden to any particular national interests (Bloland, 1005). Why should the 
publicly elected or appointed board ol ti ustecs of a community college he the 
primary governing body when n represents less than 50 percent of the total 
revenues? 

An even more basic question should he asked. How does one lead an 
intersect organization while contending with several constituencies and com- 
peting values and visions for the organization? Intersect leaders must build a 
i onxcnsus rcgaidmg mission among their diverse constituencies and govern- 
ing boards. They need mediation and negotiation skills. These leaders will 
rarely he able to make use ol traditional decision-making or problem-sohing 
processes of a rational or linear nature Intersect leaders must be able to nego- 
tiate across traditional boundaries, as well as live with considerable ambiguity. 
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Conclusions 

The challenges lor contemporary community colleges operating in postmod- 
ern times are exceptional. On the one hand, change and novelty can be moti- 
vators. New conditions for e people to think in new ways and break out of old 
thought patterns. On the other hand, change and the unique are frightening 
Post modern conditions require that we listen to the oihei — those who have 
resided outside the comlonahle confines of our collegiate institutions (Bloland. 
loos I 

(in on that our colleges are deeply embedded m the values, structures, and 
vocabulary ol modern iile. we are particularly vulnerable to the critiques of 
postmodernism and to the lineals of radical change in an emerging postmod- 
ern world (Bloland. 1005^ We become (lightened when the old structures fall 
away and we are left standing alone, without a sustaining tradition and with- 
out predictability. 

Our colleges must confront the new with wisdom, courage, and vision if 
i hoy are to thrive m an emerging postmodern era headers ol these institutions 
must in turn he able to understand, appreciate, and live with the troubling 
ambiguity ol this emerging condition 
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Sources and Information on 
Organizational Change in the 
Community College 

Elizabeth Foote 







Change in eommunUy college organization is inevitable: as noted earlier in this 
volume, community colleges are predisposed to iranslortnation. They con- 
stantly make and remake themselves in response to social, economic, and gov- 
ernmental transformations. However, change can he controlled and managed, 
as the following documents illustrate 

The materials reviewed in this article reflect the current I:RIC. literature 
on organizational change. 1 liese citations ofler information on practical mod- 
els lor managing organizational change and case studies ol community colleges 
that have undergone change. 

Most I:RIC documents (publications with TO numbers) can be viewed 
on microfiche at approximately nine hundred libraries worldwide. In 
addition, most may be 01 tiered oil microfiche or on paper copy from the 
URIC Document Reproduction Service (l:DRS) at (800* 441-URIC. (.'na- 
tions preceded by an asterisk t"> refer to journal articles that are not avail- 
able fiom I'DRS Journal articles may be acquired through regular library 
channels or purchased from one of the following article reproduction ser- 
vices. 

Carl Imcovcr Imp /Avwwc.ul oig/uiuover/. mu. overhead org. 
l800'>787-7'->7'-> 

l 5 .Ml. orders^mlosiore.tom. i8t)0) 248-0^00 
1ST tga<h’ismel tom. (800) 12 5-1810 
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General Articles 

‘Allied. Richard 1 . . and Carter, Patricia Out ol the Box strategies lor build- 
ing High- Pei forming Colleges" Cummmmv College /.Hon.il. N07 <>7 o’. 
A | —44 

rhe authors atgue lhat current changes in the educational elmiate lequire 
nansloi illations in community college organization I hey discuss operational, 
lineal, and hamchieakingappioavhcs to change that ate unpoitam sn making 
1 lie 1 1 an;-loi niation to htgh-perlormmg institutions or that manage both incre- 
mental and rex olutionarv change 

Harris. Zeiema M Institutional han>!onnal:on Paper piesemed at the 101 si 
\nnual Meeting ol the \ 01 lh Ceniiai Assouaiion ol (. olleges and rmverstiio. 
t Imago Mar 2^-Jo. |0n o 22 pp UP 40^ 042 ’ 

Although iiuivihlv and conflki have long plagued eomnumiix colleges 
aikl olhci cduaiiou.d institutions. 1 event budget declines have nuvle this- s it - 
nation moie critical It t< unportani lhat the institutions be uanslonned and 
that umIiix. earing, and respect be infused into the oigamrahon Spcvihcallv. 
tiadmonal -mgulai leadership should be replaced b\ volleetive leadership, with 
u.iditional middle managers being replaced b\ management teams, and elloits 
should be made to invltuie the voices ol women, minorities. and other tradt- 
tionallx silenced groups m the 01g4n1zunon.1l dialogue. Uthough deep stme- 
lural transformation takes time, the Mlovvmg nine nonlmeai stages ol tile 
nanslonuaiion puvess have been ulentihed 1 1 ' undeistanJmg the oigamzu- 
lumal structure. ameulnimg the institutions vision. v V treating an eini 
lonment ol trust. ^ 4 ‘ easing t he threat ol change, using mlormatton to 
iranslorin liistuuiions. to' moving aw j\ Irom hierarchical models oi manage - 
mem. i 7 ' providing opportune vs lor laeuhx and stall development. v 8 V tre- 
ating an iik ItiMxe environment, atul v°' evaluating managers’ personal values 



Models 

Models can otlci guidelines loi ad ministr,uoi> laemg organizational change 
l he loilovvmg are a sample ol lecenik vlevised models 

I rank. IVbia, aiul Rocks. William "bxploittng Insiabiluv A Model lor Man- 
aging Organizational l hange " In 7 lie ( Wm/'it \ * */ / eudeidup OvcnemmgOJMii- 
i/t‘ s. Hulun* mg Sk;IK. I* tic me Proceedings *'! the nit Annual International 
ronleietke ol the National 1 onimumtv (. ollege t 'hail Acadeinv. Phoenix. 
Anz . I’eb 14 - 17 . I u °(> Phoenix National t t'luimimiv 1 ollege Chau Ae.ul- 
eniv. PKlo ,4 pp H:P A04 104' 

In response to decreased levels ol funding and declining emollments. 
ilk leased competition, and major technological advances. Alloganv t ommu- 
nitv r ollege. in Mai viand has dev eloped ,1 model tor managing orgam: onal 

v lunge I lie nuklel incoiporules the following lom components loi ellevtive 
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u.iRMiion and change conceptualization. communication, loinmiimom, and 
conttol systems. Conceptualization involves understanding that (he different 
parts of die organization arc Integra led into a whole and recognizing that 
blunge perceived as negamc lor one area may actually be positive for the col- 
lege Cross-college representation on most committees and task forces provides 
individuals with the opporiunitv to view change from others perspectives The 
second component, active, two-way communication, ts a powerful adjunct to 
traditional communication and can help make change happen. Effective com- 
munication is a prerequisite to changing attitudes and behavior and is vital to 
fundamental organizational change. The third component, the commitment of 
all personnel to strategic planning and their input in that process, is an inte- 
gs al pail of organizational growth and development. Any hope of commitment 
to change, however, must begin with frank discussion of possible c arises of 
resistance and change Finally, management systems anil support services that 
are dedicated to managing change and monitoring progress m the change 
process must he created. I 'trgamzauon.il leaders should he sensitive to manag- 
ing change and deploying icsouices and expertise to assist in transitions. 

Levin. Bernard H . and others "strategic Hanning in a Pceeniralized linvi- 
ronment l he Heath of Linearity" Paper presented at the 2-hh Annual Con- 
lereiue ol the Southeastern Association lor C ommunity College Research. 
Asheville. X.C . Aug. O-T pp. tLD TAS 408^ 

Although private industry has been deeenualizmg for the past deeade. 
eotnmumty colleges have been slow to follow l or those colleges that have 
decentralized, iiadiuonal structured planning methodologies do not apply 
Although a formal model for planning in a decentralized institution would 
inhibit change and he counterproductive, the following ideas can lx* taken into 
consideration: 1 1 ^ an institution must analyze its own identity and functions, 
rather than rely too heavily on ideas from the corporate sector. i2t louimc 
processes ought to lie reengineered only when appropriate. yM institutions 
must buy into the notion of widescale collaboration. (.41 evolution is normal 
and is the outcome ol decentralized strategic planning, o'* college members 
must he willing to yield lo broader concerns even as they recognize that msti 
uuional interests sometimes conflict with their own. yfd an ongoing planning 
process is desirable and necessary, (.7^ there must he a large and widely shared 
information base. i8* planneis should avoid limiting recommendations based 
on percept ions of the resources likely to become available, and barriers 
within the existing structure should be razed Since N8T Virginias Blue Ridge 
Community College lias experimented with a decentralized approach, and the 
hist decentralized strategic plan was published in hHU 

Mellow, li.nl O I he Role ol the Community t ollege (. iiau in v >igamzaiu»nal 
Change (. hao*-. I cadcrship and the (. hallcngc ol t omplexity Paper presented 
at the 2nd Annual Mul-Ailnnlii Community ( ollege (. hau/Hean (. onlereixe. 
Blue hell. Pa . Ou 24-2 7. |dop ji pp. Oil') 401 «7iN 
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The hierarchical organizational siruciures thai exist at community colleges 
and other institutions of higher education reflect the Late Industrial Lira; as 
organizations make the transition to the Ifarly Information Era, however, these 
rigid siruciures can hinder institutions' efforts to effectively utilize information 
and respond to changing conditions. What is needed is a system that merges 
the process of faculty decision making with a bureaucratic system of student 
legist rat ion and admissions. One possible model of this structure is the learn- 
ing organization, or a structure that allows for learning and change at the orga- 
nizational level, enables stability in dynamic environments, generates abundant 
information, and processes inlormation rapidly. In working toward this model, 
academic chairs must be able to inspire their faculty to change, imagine the 
whole system, understand the mental models on which processes are built, 
and encourage dialogue. Another concept useful m considering structural 
change is coevolulion. or the ability of two systems to interact and grow over 
lime. Key to coevolution is tonmumicauon: academic administrators need to 
find ways to increase communication to achieve a rich dialogue and encour- 
age systems to mutually evolve. 

Faisons. Michael H “Gilts Differing- (Titical Reflection, technology and the 
Creation of a Learning Culture ‘ Paper presented at the I Oth Annual Confer- 
ence oi the Eastern Regional Competency-based Education Consortium, 
i harlcslon. S.C . Mar. 12-14, 1007. 12 pp. (ED 405 0| 5) 

( Yi/iiul ii /IafidJi rclcrs to an adaptation of civic literacy theory by educators 
seeking to promote the development of learning communities, taking an analyt- 
ical approach to educational institutions. Critical reflection is being combined 
with the praxis approach, which stresses investigating issues, acting on the basis 
oi findings, subjecting outcomes to |xrsonal reflect ion, and reapplying the cycle, 
to develop a learning culture in which teachers act as guides and assessors As 
compelling as learning culture theory is. however, it w ill have liule effect with- 
out a design for systemic change that involves the following five key institutional 
systems: communications, professions development, mission redefinition, edu- 
cational delivery and sell -correct ion. Further, a five-stage model has been devel- 
oped for involving all constituents m the process of designing a learning culture 
that includes telling stakeholders of benelits, selling the vision, testing the new 
visit'll and mission statements, consulting with stakeholders, and co-crealing the 
new mission with stakeholders. The change process must lx* able to adapt coher- 
ent l\ to unpredictable environmental conditions, cope with complex systems 
and limited (unding, and develop flexible response systems 

Spanbauet, Stanley J Reengineering EduuHion nidi Qtut/ifv. f ’sing Qmi/ifv Con- 
cepts. Tu/tnitjues. tint/ Tools ft* /mpiove Education. Indianapolis. Ind.: USA Group 
National Quality Academy. I9d(x 175 pp. (ED 507 <->15; not available from 
EDRS. order from USA Group National Quality Academy, N6 1 5 Communica- 
tion Drive, Suite 2A. Appleton. \\ 1 5401 5-8501. for S2 I plus S5 95 shipping 
and handling.) 
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Designed lo assist educators in formulating Total Quality Improvement 
tTQH plans, this hook examines the processes of TQl. which allow for the 
review of college administration, student services, teaching, and institutional 
culture, and it provides information on us implementation at two-year col- 
leges, Chapter 1 describes background to cdncaunnal reform in general and 
provides a rationale for introducing TQl into educational settings. Next, 
chapter 2 suggests that the key element of TQl in education is a focus on 
the customer and describes the following key components of TQl leader- 
ship, team problem solving, the collection of meaningful data, the use of 
scientific methods and tools, and the focus on training for development. 
Leadership and the use of teams are discussed in chapter 3, and chapter 4 
explores (he use of TQl to improve teaching. The pivotal role of community 
service in TQl systems is outlined in chapter x and chapter 6 provides an 
overview of assessment methods under TQl. providing an assessment model 
containing multiple measures of progress and a leedback methods matrix. 
In chapter 7. brief profiles are presented of eleven two-year institutions that 
have successfully implemented TQl. finally, chapter 8 discusses the main- 
tenance iif TQl systems Hie book contains twenty-nine endnotes and a 
subject index 

Wat wood. Brill, and others. "Managing Organizational Change.** In Uh/L’ing flic 
I iglitro/v: 7 lie fitiltiHcc Between /miovcifion and Leadership. Proceedings ol the hdi 
Annual International Conference ol the C hair Academy. Reno. Nov., Feb. 
I 2-1 X 1W. 8 pp (f D 407 0 1.73 

Based on studies comparing leadership in two rural tonimunily colleges 
undergoing change and examining the management of change at Maryland’s 
Allegany College, this paper picsenls a conceptual framework and model for 
managing organizational change The framework points to two expected out- 
comes ol leadership strategies: institutional innovation and constituent satis- 
faction Next, implications of the framework arc described, stressing the 
important roles of both presidents and chairs in dealing with change, the 
importance of staff development, and the need to balance instructional and 
administrative duties of chairs. Finally, a model for managing organizational 
change is provided, including the following lour components: conceptualiza- 
tion. or recognizing the different parts of a system as a whole, which may best 
be accomplished through crosscollege representation on committees: active, 
two-way communication; commitment by leaders to organizational goals to 
gain i he commitment of stakeholders; and the creation of management sys- 
tems and support services dedicated to managing change and monitoring 
progress in the change process. 



Case Studies 

The following case studies aie examples of how uunmumly college* have 
coped with organizational change 

i 0 4 
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‘Cooper, Joanne, and Kempner. Ken. "Lord of the f lies C ommunity College 
A Case Study of Organizational Disintegration." Review o/ 1/igJici LduuKiori. 

10 (4T 416-437. Uij 460 0551 

An interpretive ease study examines the organizational disintegration of 
a community college that experienced a sudden loss oi leadership, focusing 
on how us culture both contributed to and prevented organizational chaos. 

It addresses how leaders can honor the culture and mission of educational 
organizations and simultaneously work to translorm them. 

Lome. Richard “Roles and Responsibilities — Single College Orientation Paper 
presented at the 77th Annual Convention ol the American Association ol Com- 
munity Colleges, Anaheim. Calif Apr 12-14.1667 II pp (FD40S00D 

Austin Community College (AC CO is undergoing reorganization in an 
attempt to create a single college" organizational structure to replace its cur- 
rent campus with live competing colleges model. By doing so, ACC hopes to 
create an atmosphere m which short- and long-range planning efforts are 
aimed at the ourall good of the organization The three principles of the reor- 
ganization are responding to student, (acuity, ami administrator concerns, 
becoming moie responsive to the local business community with workforce 
education, and empowering faculty decision making ACC lias restructured 
the administration, adding two vice presidents and replacing depaitment chairs 
with scum deans and ninteen or twenty assistant deans drawn from the full- 
time laculty In addition, eighteen instructional task lorccs will have major aca- 
demic programming responsibilities and will act as a link between the deans 
and the faculty Ihree provosts wall oversee multiple colleges, with one over- 
seeing the three geographically close campuses in the central Austin area, 
another coordinating the growth of two developing campuses, and a third link- 
ing the programs ol ACCs extension operation with a comprehensive campus 

Could. Timothy D. “Development <4 a Strategy for Transition lot State Com- 
munity College from a State Agency to an Independent College." lid D 
Lraclieum. Nova Southeastern University. 1 40 pp. tliD 406 6051 

In preparation lor a 1660 rest met tiring at State Community College, in 
Illinois, from a state agency to an independent cummunin college, a project 
was undertaken to develop a strategic plan to guide the transition. Specifically, 
the project sought to determine the necessary elements ol and functions and 
activities required by the plan, appropriate people to be included on transition 
teams, necessary changes in college operations, and required inscrvicc t rain- 
ing lor faculty and staff, f irst, a review was undertaken of literature related to 
administrative change and planning and a transition management team was 
appointed. Once committees were developed on the team, strategic plans 
developed at other colleges that had made similar transitions were reviewed 
and a plan was developed and revised The project found that essential ele- 
ments ol the plan weie a revitalized mission statement, a set ol planning 
assumptions, assignment of responsibilities, and proceduies for evaluation and 

JL - ! O 
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assessment With respect to changes m college operations, n was determined 
that the new organizational structure would icptcscni a TO percent reduction 
in stall and faculty and a reduction in admmisualtvc positions. The work con- 
tains seveiuy-lour references. Appendixes provide a itansition management 
team agenda shoei. the college's mission and vision statemeni and organiza- 
tional Miiietuie, liansilion management team presentation documents, an insti- 
tutional sell -assessment instiumenl. and issues and strategies ulcnithed by the 
project 



l.e\ in. John s "Pksideimal Succession and c Organizational i. lunge in the Com- 
munity (. ollcge ASIIk Annual Meeting Paper'' Paper piesented at the 2 1st 
Annual Meeting ol the Association lor the Much ol I hghei ITlucatton. Mem- 
phis. Ienn.Oet 3 1 -Nov A. loot) Ao pp if:P) -402 H-tSA 

I his qualitative study examined the perceived elleets ol the president on 
organizational change at Inc community colleges in one state, and is part ol a 
multiple ease sunlv that is addressing organizational change in community col- 
leges. I he methodology lor the study was based on the liteiature ol organiza- 
tional change, which suggests lour constructs change in the organizational 
patadigm. in which undetlvmg assumptions ol participants have changed: 
change m organizational mission and purpose: change in organizational cul- 
mic. and change in lunctionul processes such as organizational struct tires, 
manageiul practices. : hnologv decision making, and communications Pata 

collection and analysis involved interviews with presidents, administrators, 
lac ulty, and support stall, questionnaires; group meetings, and documents I he 
Much lound that community college presidents were seen to 'make a chller- 
ence." with the greatest mlluenee hung perceived dining periods ol leader .-hip 
succession. Otgamzational changes attributed to presidents are summarized in 
two tallies, the lust covets data obtained during interviews and the Second 
summarize*- data obtained from the questionnaires. 

Nn Xt md/ord Heining ( allege RepoMMeumg .Vuncgies Hi /nut. Peterborough. 
Ontario sir Sandlord llennng C ollege. |00(> 72 pp (I P A00 078A 

l his repot i describes leposiuomng strategies undertaken In su Sandioid 
l lennng t .ollcge. m Ontano. to respond to changing student demographics, 
educational demands, .aid reduced funding. following opening remarks by 
the college president providing an overview ol the strategies and the use of all- 
Mali meetings to generate responses from the campus community, lcposiiton- 
mg strategies are detailed in the areas ol t, 1 ) academic redesign, including the 
suspensions and modifications ol programs and new techniques lor program 
delivery. (2 A financial strategics io i educe program and nonsalaiy costs and to 
increase revenue, t At space consolidation h\ vacating I -campus faeiliues dur- 
ing summers. t-P human resources strategies, including an early retirement 
plan lot stall and hiring freezes, and oA a new organizational struetute 
designed to make the college learner-centered, flcxiole, and cUstomei -focused 
The report piovidesan overview of otgamzational attributes under the new 
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structure. key Icat tires of the structure. including six corners ol specialization 
and a learning resource comer, and a discussion ol benefils to students. Finally, 
appendixes pi ovule a description ol desired organizational attributes and 
design principles guiding the new struct urc. organizational chans ol the col- 
lege and divisions, a summary ol results Imm a survey ol student satisfaction, 
and a discussion ol the role ol leadership and teams m the new centers ol spe- 
cialization 
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Wi iile change is a defining characteristic of ihe community college, 
change alone is usually neither revolutionary nor deep enough to chal- 
lenge the values of the organization's members or constituents. The 
community college acts and changes in accord with its identity, and 
organizational changes elaborate that identity. The- anions of the com- 
munity college indicate its goals, both as a vehicle for social movement 
and as an individual institution. 

We arc not then experiencing a sea change, hut perhaps we are 
developing a clearer picture of the community college the kind of 
institution it is — nomraditionnl, social, and educational — and its loro- 
most characteristics — adaptability, dynamism, and malleability As a In - 
mg system, the community college ac ts and changes m order to express 
us nature and survive 
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